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Printing  of  Ed  Francis'  Articles 
Councillor  Piemonte  offered  the  following: 
Ordered,  That  5000  copies  of  Ed  Francis* 
articles  on  the  Port  Authority  appearing  in  the 
Boston  "Record  American"  be  printed  as  a  pub- 
lic document,  and  charged  to  the  City  Council 
appropriation  for  Printing. 

Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
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Port  of  Death 


The  Port  of  Boston  has  been  dying 
a  slow  death  for  many  years.  But 
nothing  —  nothing  —  has  been  done 
about  it.  Instead,  the  port's  plight  has 
been  discussed  only  in  whispered  tones 
in  banking,  business,  political  and  trade 
circles.  It  was  as  if  some  elderly  rel- 
ative had  been  stricken  with  a  lingering 
malignancy  and,  well,  the  less  said, 
the  better. 

Now,  in  a  continuing  Record  Amer- 
ican series  of  hard  hitting,  bluntly 
worded,  pointedly  documented  articles 
Business  Editor  Ed  Francis  reveals 
Boston's  port  is  not  dying  a  natural 
death.  Rather,  he  finds  it  is  being  de- 
liberately strangled  by  New  York  busi- 
ness, shipping  and  labor  interests  in  a 
conspiracy  to  wipe  out  its  last  few 
breaths  of  competition. 

These  sensational  charges  have 
sparked  a  legislative  call  for  an  im- 
mediate investigation.  A  debate  is 
scheduled  in  the  State  Senate  Monday 
on  an  order  which  would  set  up  a 
five-member  investigating  commission. 
If  this  action  is  to  be  effective,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  commission's  direc- 
tive be  broad  in  scope;  that  it  not  be 
limited  simply  to  examining  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Massachusetts  Port  Author- 
ity, which  is  a  creature  of  the  Legisla- 


ture, but  that  it  also  be  authorized  to 
investigate  the  links  between  the  Bos- 
ton Shipping  Ass'n,  steamship  agen- 
cies, stevedoring  firms,  labor  organiza- 
tions and  their  allied  New  York 
interests. 

In  other  words,  this  investigating 
body,  if  it  is  to  prove  anything  or 
accomplish  anything,  must  be  em- 
powered to  investigate  not  just  the 
puppets,  but,  more  important,  those 
who  work  the  strings. 

To  do  this,  the  Legislature  should 
vest  the  commission  with  authority  to 
subpoena  books  and  records,  and  to 
call  witnesses  to  testify  under  oath.  And 
its  hearings  should  be  conducted  fully 
out  in  the  open. 

Up  to  now,  each  of  the  many 
agencies  involved  in  maritime  trade 
aspects  of  the  Port  of  Boston  have 
been  blaming  each  other  for  what  has 
come  to  pass.  If  this  projected  probe 
does  nothing  more  than  fix  the  blame 
where  it  properly  belongs,  it  will  have 
done  much.  Because,  having  estab- 
lished this  while  there  still  is  life  in  our 
port,  we  can  move  to  halt  the  strangu- 
lation and  get  ready  for  a  fresh  start. 

It  is  already  late,  but  not  too  late. 
Let  there  be  no  delay. 


New  York  Blockade  Stifling  Hub 


An  intricate,  high-level  plan  directed 
from  New  York  is  wrecking  the  Port 
of  Boston.  Even  while  Gov.  Volpe  and 
state  lawmakers  investigate  the  enor- 
mous shipping  losses  here  and  local 
groups  fight  among  themselves  over 
who  is  to  blame,  powerful  New  York 
maritime  interests  have  drawn  the 
noose  tighter. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  more  than 
60  vessels  carrying  28,000  tons  of 
cargo  for  Boston  and  New  England 
destinations  have  been  diverted  or 
cancelled.  The  objective  of  the  New 
York  complex  is  to  concentrate  all 
major  shipping  activity  in  the  New 
York  area  by  forcing  Boston  out  of  the 
picture. 

The  New  York  blockade  of  the 
Port  of  Boston  has  been  so  well  ex- 
ecuted that  many  city  and  state  officials 
have  been  totally  deceived.  Only  a 
handful  of  people  in  key  positions 
have  been  aware  of  the  total  control 
New  York  holds  over  local  shipping 
and  know  how  the  New  York  strategy 
works. 

Here's  the  background  story: 

New  York  shipping  interests  directly 
control  most  of  the  local  factions 
which  affect  maritime  industry  in  Bos- 
ton. They  have  total  control  over 
freight  forwarders,  agents,  stevedores, 
shiD  scheduling  and  routing,  labor 
policy  or  the  lack  of  it,  rail  charges 
and  other  costs. 

Analysis  of  the  problems  at  the 
Port  of  Boston  clearly  reveals  the  New 
York  influence  in  every  category  of 
activity. 

Every  key  force  connected  with  the 
Port  of  Boston's  operational  activity, 
except  for  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority,  takes  orders  from  New 
York  headquarters.  Moreover,  New 
York-based  shipping  companies  have 
a  powerful  if  not  controlling  voice  in 
local  shipping  -  management  labor 
pacts.  And  every  attempt  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Port  Authority  to  modern- 
ize and  upgrade  waterfront  methods 
here  has  been  blocked  by  local  rep- 
resentatives of  the  New  York  shippers. 

The    Federal    Government    is    now 


aware  of  the  New  York  influence  over 
Boston  port  activity.  A  study  of  Bos- 
ton shipping  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  and  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  strongly  hints  at  New  York's 
power  over  the  Port  of  Boston  by 
noting  "the  general  matter  of  New 
York  control  over  shipping  at  Boston 
tends  to  affect  managerial  decisions  in 
favor  of  the  Port  of  New  York  which 
might  otherwise  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Port  of  Boston." 

That  notation,  of  course,  is  a  mas- 
terful understatement.  It  recognizes 
the  general  state  of  affairs  but  doesn't 
reveal  the  complete  nature  of  that 
control. 

NEED  IIS -DEPTH  VIEW 

Actually,  much  of  New  York's  con- 
trol over  the  Port  of  Boston  is  executed 
right  out  of  Boston  branch  offices  and 
associations  touching  every  phase  of 
the  port.  For  example,  all  the  general 
shipping  companies  here  are  New 
York  based.  Not  one  is  based  in  Bos- 
ton. No  policy  regarding  routing  or 
scheduling  is  set  in  Boston.  And  not 
one  of  these  companies  has  ever  made 
a  long-term  investment  in  the  Port 
of  Boston. 

All  of  the  shipping  paper  is  handled 
in  New  York  and  most  of  the  key 
servicing  firms  providing  short-term  fi- 
nancing, letters  of  credit,  discounting 
are  headquartered  in  New  York. 

Still,  a  casual  glance  does  not  reveal 
the  overpowering  New  York  influence 
over  the  Port  of  Boston  and  its  oper- 
ations. Only  when  an  in-depth  analysis 
is  made  does  the  full  story  come  into 
focus. 

The  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n,  for  ex- 
ample, is  heavily  weighted  by  branch 
managers  of  New  York  headquartered 
shipping  companies.  Yet  this  associa- 
tion handles  all  the  local  management- 
labor  relations,  payrolls  and  pension 
contributions  and  lobbies  state  policy 
regarding  the  Port  of  Boston. 

Gerard  B.  Fox,  president  of  the 
Boston  Shipping  Ass'n,  is  Boston 
branch  manager  of  United  States  Lines 


which  is  headquartered  at  One  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

Fred  B.  Fitch,  secretary  and  assist- 
ant treasurer  of  the  Boston  Association 
is  local  manager  of  Moore-McCormack 
Lines,  based  at  2  Broadway,  New 
York. 

USUALLY  FIRST 

Asked  to  comment  on  this  New 
York  influence  over  the  Port  of  Bos- 
ton, John  Denehy,  manager  of  the  local 
association,  declared,  "It  is  a  New 
York  oriented  situation  and  has  been 
for  a  long  time.  But  it's  a  natural 
situation." 

Denehy  explained,  "Boston  has  tra- 
ditionally been  the  first  port  of  call 
for  ships  coming  over  the  North 
Atlantic.  That  accounts  for  our  low 
export  volume.  New  York  is  usually 
the  last  port  of  call.  Thus,  the  ships 
have  tended  to  concentrate  in  New 
York  where  they  can  both  discharge 
and  pick  up  more  cargo  for  the  return 
voyage. 

However,  the  New  York  influence 
here  has  now  succeded  in  eliminating 
Boston  as  even  the  first  port  of  call. 
The  loss  of  shipping  here  has  been 
catastrophic. 

As  of  this  moment,  some  60  vessels 
have  been  diverted  or  cancelled  from 
calling  here  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
Some  28,000  tons  of  cargo  have  been 
lost  to  the  port.  And  the  work  lost  has 
cost  longshoremen  and  clerks  more  than 
a  quarter  million  dollars,  although  they 
are  not  aware  of  it.  The  loss  to  water- 
front labor  fringe  benefit  accounts 
managed  by  the  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n 
has  been  about  $75,000,  although  the 
workers  seem  not  to  care. 

They  care  not  because  the  600  dock 
workers  available  are  working  on  full- 
time  and  overtime  basis  to  handle 
the  remaining  business.  Most  are  mid- 
dle-aged and  will  retire  in  six  or  seven 
years  but  they  don't  realize  that  their 
$4  million  pension  fund  won't  last 
long  if  the  work  force  and  shipping 
activity  doesn't  expand. 

"Boston  is  caught  in  a  vicious  cycle," 
said  Denehy. 


N.Y.  Slips  Sailor's  Knot  on  Hub  Shipping 


While  New  York  maritime  interests 
tighten  the  noose  around  the  Port  of 
Boston,  local  groups  have  been  search- 
ing in  vain  for  someone  to  blame. 
Everybody  has  pointed  the  finger  at 
waterfront  labor.  The  Boston  Shipping 
Ass'n  and  some  political  officials  have 
also  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 

But  the  workers  themselves  are  not 
the  cause  of  the  problem.  And  the  Port 
Authority  is  really  the  only  source  of 
strength  left  in  Boston  maritime  activ- 
ity. As  has  already  been  told  in  this 
'  series,  the  decline  of  the  Port  of  Boston 
has  been  directed  and  executed  from 
New  York  through  a  complex  of  forces 
with  a  common  interest  in  concentrat- 
ing all  Atlantic  coast  shipping  in  the 
Port  of  New  York. 

It's  an  intricate  situation  requiring 
analysis  of  each  fragment  and  detail. 
Always,  the  path  leads  back  to  New 
York. 

For  example,  the  Boston  Shipping 
Ass'n,  whose  president  and  treasurer 
are  branch  managers  of  two  giant 
New  York-based  shipping  companies, 
charges  that  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority  has  "a  banker's  mentality. 
It  acts  and  thinks  like  a  banker  and 
won't  spend  money  to  build  facilities 
which  might  attract  shipping  back  to 
Boston." 

John  Denehy,  manager  of  the  As- 
sociation, added,  "The  Authority's 
banker  interest  makes  it  think  that 
everything  must  be  amortized  over  10 
or  20  years,  and  must  show  a  profit. 
There's  not  another  port  in  the  country 
that  it  is  operated  so  coldly  and  cal- 
lously. We'd  like  to  see  new  facilities 
built  here." 

Asked  how  the  Port  Authority 
could  build  facilities  without  wrecking 
its  financial  base  which  is  important 
to  Logan  Airport  and  other  operations, 
Denehy  said,  "Take  a  look  at  Balti- 
more. The  Port  Authority  there  is 
building  new  facilities  financed  by  a 
special  Vi  percent  tax  on  corporations." 

Isn't  Baltimore  Port  losing  money? 

"Yes,"  Denehy  stated.  "It's  presently 
losing  about  $750,000  per  year  but  it 
is  pumping  new  life  into  the  Baltimore 
economy.  If  you  try  to  amortize  the 
cost  of  new  facilities,  as  the  Massachu- 


setts Port  Authority  does,  then  the 
facilities  become  too  expensive  for  the 
shippers." 

Denehy  also  said  revenues  from  the 
Mystic  River  Bridge  should  be  used 
to  build  better  facilities  at  the  Port 
of  Boston. 

New  York  amortizes  its  port  facil- 
ities over  10,  20  years.  Why  is  it 
wrong  to  amortize  here  if  it  works  in 
New  York? 

Denehy  replied,  "New  York  is  a 
high  volume  port  and  can  pay  off 
amortized  facilities.  New  piers  can  be 
leased.  Boston  is  a  low  volume  port 
and  can't  support  amortized  costs." 

Denehy's  views  were  presented  to 
the  Mass.  Port  Authority. 

Thomas  Soules,  port  director,  re- 
plied, "The  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n 
must  know  that  we  have  38  berths 
in  the  Port  of  Boston  to  handle  only 
1 . 1  million  tons  of  cargo.  That's  an 
average  of  30,000  tons  per  berth.  It 
takes  an  average  of  80,000  to  100,000 
tons  of  cargo  per  berth  to  just  break 
even.  We  aren't  using  even  a  fraction 
of  the  facilities  we  now  have.  How 
could  we  ever  justify  building  new 
facilities  when  our  present  facilities  are 
unemployed?" 

Soules  declared,  "Let's  ask  the  ques- 
tion why  no  steamship  company  other 
than  Sea-Land  has  made  any  long-term 
investment  in  Boston.  And  let's  ask 
why  the  big  New  York  steamship  com- 
panies tried  to  crowd  Sea-Land  out 
when  it  tried  to  get  a  major  operation 
rolling  here." 

Soules  also  stated,  "Everyone  knows 
that  Boston's  labor  costs  are  high.  If 
it  costs  50  percent  more  to  operate 
here,  you  aren't  going  to  do  it.  No 
amount  of  investment  is  going  to  com- 
pensate for  these  high  operating  costs. 

"The  Port  Authority,"  he  said,  "has 
tried  to  talk  to  labor  and  give  them 
the  straight  story  about  what's  at  stake 
here.  We  donated  the  hiring  hall  and 
tried  to  get  some  good  feeling.  But 
the  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n  told  us  to 
stay  out  of  ILA  affairs.  The  shippers 
told  us  not  to  try  to  influence  labor 
meetings,  that  only  the  Boston  Ship- 
ping Ass'n  has  the  right  to  deal  with 
local  labor." 

Here,  in  the  interest  of  keeping 
track   of   things,   it   should   be   noted 


again  that  the  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n 
is  the  management-labor  body  for  all 
maritime  activity  in  the  Port  of  Boston. 
It's  president  is  Gerard  Fox,  branch 
manager  of  New  York-based  U.  S. 
Lines,  and  its  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer  is  Fred  B.  Fitch,  branch 
manager  of  New  York-based  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines. 

Edward  J.  King,  executive  director 
of  the  Port  Authority,  joined  Soules 
in  the  unusual  revelations  of  behind- 
the-scenes  effort  to  combat  the  New 
York  influence  here. 

King  pointed  out,  "The  shippers 
want  all  New  England  cargo  routed 
through  New  York.  We  have  been 
fighting  this  for  a  long  time.  The 
shippers  spent  a  lot  of  money  to  keep 
Sea-Land  out  of  here.  And  that  tells 
you  a  lot  about  the  reasons  behind 
the  decline  in  the  Port  of  Boston." 

Last  year  Sea-Land  invested  $1  mil- 
lion in  an  85-foot  land  crane  at  the 
Castle  Island  Terminal,  South  Boston. 
It  had  planned  to  start  a  large-scale 
containership  operation  here.  But 
labor  problems  and  pressures  from 
New  York  shippers  have  so  far  blocked 
the  project.  The  labor  problems  re- 
volve around  an  unusual  dispute  be- 
tween the  ILA  and  the  Teamsters 
which  had  not  occurred  in  any  other 
U.  S.  port. 

RA  Series 


Port  Quiz 


Sen.  Francis  X.  McCann  said  Tues- 
day an  investigation  into  the  maritime 
aspects  of  the  Port  of  Boston  could 
begin  next  week  if  the  Senate  Ways 
and  Means  reports  favorably  on  Order 
1006  this  week.  Sen.  McCann  said 
"The  Record  American's  revelation 
concerning  New  York  control  over  the 
Port  of  Boston  calls  for  immediate 
investigation  of  the  situation." 

Order  1006  was  filed  Jan.  24th  by 
Sens.  McCann,  Umana  and  Kenneally. 
It  calls  for  creating  a  3-man  resolve 
to  study  the  activities  and  facilities  of 
the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  and 
maritime  aspects  of  the  Port  of 
Boston. 

Sen.  McCann  declared  "The  Port 
of  Boston  affects  the  well-being  of  all 
New  England  as  well  as  the  city." 


Cargo  Handling  by  Container  Frozen  Out  of  Hub 


The  blockade  which  New  York 
maritime  interests  have  thrown  up 
around  the  Port  of  Boston  is  a  tragedy. 
The  Hub  port  had  a  bright  future  as 
one  major  container  shipping  company 
decided  to  use  Boston  as  a  principal 
port  of  call  and  committed  itself  to 
spending  money  here.  If  everything 
went  as  planned,  Boston  would  see  an 
additional  250,000  tons  of  cargo 
handled  here  per  year. 

The  story  began  in  September,  1965, 
when  work  began  at  Castle  Island  to 
build  a  terminal  and  giant  land  crane 
to  handle  the  containers  of  Sea-Land 
Service,  Inc.  This  major  container 
shipping  company  signed  a  lease  in 
June  that  year  with  Wiggins  Terminals, 
Inc.,  and  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority  to  use  the  facilities  and 
amortize  the  cost  over  a  20-year 
period. 

Sea-Land  planned  to  make  Boston 
the  principal  port  on  some  of  its 
European  and  Caribbean  runs.  Its 
operation  involved  a  new  and  efficient 
method  of  handling  cargo  which  is 
now  being  used  on  a  major  scale  in 
the  New  York  area  and  at  other  ports. 
The  giant  crane  would  lift  the  big  con- 
tainers off  and  onto  ships  from  and  to 
its  fleet  of  trailer  trucks. 


It  was  the  big  break  everyone  was 
waiting  for  to  bring  the  Port  of  Boston 
back  to  life. 

But  today,  the  giant  crane  at  Castle 
Island  is  silent.  Sea-Land  was  driven 
out  of  Boston  by  a  curious  combination 
of  events  which  began  to  develop  early 
last  spring. 

Suddenly,  a  major  New  York  ship- 
ping company  which  had  shown  a 
remarkable  lack  of  interest  in  Boston 
began  hustling  for  cargo  throughout 
New  England.  It  brought  a  few  ships 
in  here  but  was  primarily  getting  cargo 
to  be  shipped  by  rail  and  truck  to 
New  York  for  loading  onto  ships  out 
of  the  New  York  area. 

Then,  in  June,  the  Boston  Shipping 
Ass'n  and  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Ass'n  got  into  a  fight  over 
methods  of  handling  the  container  car- 
go at  Castle  Island.  The  Boston  Ship- 
ping Ass'n  is  headed  by  Gerard  Fox  as 
president.  He  is  also  branch  manager 
of  the  New  York-based  U.  S.  Lines. 
The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Boston 
Shipping  Ass'n  is  Fred  Fitch,  who 
is  Boston  branch  manager  of  New 
York  headquartered  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Lines. 

Gerard  Fox  was  directing  negotia- 
tions at  that  time  with  the  ILA  which 


Example  of  How  Crane  Works- 
It  Gently  Onto  Waiting  Ship. 


-Lifts  Sea-Land  Container  From  Truck-Trailer  and   Places 


is  also  headquartered  in  New  York. 
The  dispute  seemed  endless  with  the 
Boston  Shipping  Ass'n,  and  John  F. 
(Red)  Moran,  international  vice  pres- 
ident of  ILA,  getting  farther  apart 
each  week.  This  went  on  for  over  three 
months. 

All  this  time  Sea-Land  was  forced 
to  cancel  its  ship  operations  here.  It 
by-passed  Boston  with  eight  ships  on 
their  return  voyage  from  European 
ports  of  call.  Some  200  Sea-Land 
trucks  trailers  were  stored  here. 

For  a  few  days  in  August  last  year, 
it  seemed  that  Sea-Land  would  at 
last  be  able  to  begin  operations  here. 
But,  on  August  10,  a  jurisdictional 
dispute  erupted  between  the  ILA  and 
the  Teamsters.  Both  unions  claimed 
the  right  to  drive  the  trucks  onto  the 
docks  at  Castle  Island  Terminal. 

So  again,  Sea-Land  had  to  divert  its 
ships  from  Boston.  This  dispute,  too, 
was  unique  in  that  at  other  ports  the 
ILA  had  the  right  to  drive  the  trucks 
onto  the  loading  zone  with  the  Team- 
sters taking  over  the  wheel  outside  the 
terminal. 

N.  Y.  GOT  O/V  BALL 

All  this  time  New  England  exports 
and  imports  were  moving  through 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  which  is  under  juris- 
diction of  the  New  York  Port  Author- 
ity and  the  Port  of  Baltimore. 

The  container  method  of  shipping 
was  booming  with  millions  of  dollars 
in  orders  for  new  high-speed  container 
ships  being  placed  by  lines.  The 
City  of  New  York  began  work  on  a 
new  container  terminal  at  Staten  Island 
in  collaboration  with  U.  S.  Lines  and 
American  Export  Isbrandsten,  both 
active  members  of  the  Boston  Shipping 
Ass'n. 

HOPE  STILL  HELD 

It's  almost  a  year  later  now  and 
Sea-Land  hasn't  yet  been  able  to 
dock  a  ship  in  Boston.  Ironically,  Bos- 
ton is  one  of  the  few  major  ports  in 
the  nation  able  to  work  a  container 
ship  with  modern  equipment. 

Edward  King,  executive  director  of 
the  Port  Authority,  said  he  is  optimistic 
that  Gov.  Volpe  will  succeed  in  his 
quest  to  iron  out  port  labor  difficulties 
and  get  Sea-Land  in  here. 


It's  Not  Too  Late  to  Regain  Status 


So  far,  this  series  has  explained  how 
powerful  New  York  maritime  interests 
have  fostered,  nourished  and  manip- 
ulated a  set  of  conditions  which  are 
wrecking  the  Port  of  Boston.  The 
purpose  of  this  destructive  effort  is  to 
eliminate  Boston  as  an  important  port 
of  call  on  the  East  Coast  and  to  con- 
centrate the  majority  of  Atlantic  ship- 
ping activity  in  the  New  York  area. 

But  a  question  remains:  Did  the 
Port  of  Boston  ever  have  the  potential 
to  seriously  compete  with  New  York 
as  a  port?  The  answer  is  yes  and  the 
Port  of  Boston  can  still  recover  and 
take  its  rightful  place  in  shipping 
activity. 

One  of  the  major  problems  here 
is  and  has  been  that  the  state,  the 
community  and  the  public  have  not 
shown  any  concern  over  Port  health. 
Said  Edward  King,  executive  director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority, 
"The  people  have  been  indifferent  to 
conditions  and  events  affecting  the 
Port.  And  this  factor  set  the  stage  for 
the  current  problems  besetting  the 
Port."  Actually,  in  terms  of  size,  geo- 
graphic position  and  physical  layout, 
the  Port  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world.  It  covers  an  area  of  47 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  islands. 
In  fact.  Boston  Harbor  is  as  big  as  the 
city. 

NATURAL  HARBOR 

Shippers  consider  Boston  one  of  the 
best  natural  harbors  in  the  world. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  high 
opinion  is  that  our  port  has  a  water 
frontage  of  over  140  miles  of  which 
seven  miles  have  a  depth  of  35  feet 
or  more.  Also,  a  big  ship  travels  only 
seven  miles  from  the  open  ocean  along 
a  40  foot  deep  channel  to  the  heart 
of  the  dock  area.  Ships  approaching 
New  York  have  to  travel  between  15 
and  100  miles  through  tricky  channels 
to  reach  Manhattan  or  New  Jersey 
docks. 

But  most  important,  from  the  view- 
point of  hard-nosed  economics,  is 
that  the  Port  of  Boston  is  in  the  central 
city  of  a  six-state  region.  And  that's 
what  the  New  York  maritime  interests 
are  worried  about.  In  the  natural  order 
of  things,  all  New  England  imports  and 


exports,  except  for  those  involving 
Connecticut,  should  go  through  the 
Port  of  Boston. 

If  the  big  New  York  shippers  and 
labor  had  allowed  this  natural  develop- 
ment to  take  place  the  Port  of  Boston 
could  have  become  the  chief  port  of 
call  for  all  North  Atlantic  snipping 
routes.  It  was  and  is  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents  for  New  England  business. 
It  should  cost  less  to  export  and  import 
out  of  Boston. 

Boston  is  200  miles  closer  to  Europe 
than  New  York  and  Boston  is  con- 
venient for  all  New  England  industry 
except  for  parts  of  Connecticut. 

The  New  York  interests  were  well 
aware  of  Boston's  advantages  and 
superiority  and  they  have  been  coun- 
ter-checking the  Port  of  Boston  for 
more  than  a  quarter  century.  But  it 
wasn't  until  five  years  ago,  that  the 
New  York  complex  decided  to  put  a 
tight  shipping  blockade  on  the  Port  of 
Boston. 

This  decision  was  prompted,  says  a 
banker  who  wishes  to  remain  anony- 
mous, by  the  New  Boston  development 
and  the  business,  commercial,  industry 
and  building  boom  spreading  through- 
out New  England.  The  New  York 
maritime  interests  decided  that  the 
Port  of  Boston  had  to  be  choked 
off  or  much  of  the  North  Atlantic  ship- 
ping would  be  centering  in  Boston. 

New  York's  fear  is  understandable 
although  its  methods  to  squelch  the 
Port  of  Boston  have  been  suspicious 
to  say  the  least.  Most  of  the  ship-line 
interests  have  deep  roots  in  New  York. 
Most  of  the  major  shipping  companies 
are  headquartered  there.  The  key  labor 


unions  are  based  in  New  York.  Most 
of  the  important  servicing  and  finance 
firms  for  letters  of  credit,  discounting 
and  insurance  are  New  York  based. 

Boston's  potential  as  a  port  threat- 
ened to  disperse  this  convenient  and 
lucrative  New  York  concentration  so 
the  big  squeeze  was  applied. 

Ironically,  local  tax  dollars  helped 
pay  for  the  New  York  blockade  of 
the  Port  of  Boston.  Most  of  the  big 
New  York  shipping  companies  are 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Since  passage  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  the  U.  S. 
has  issued  subsidy  payments  of  $2.4 
billion.  This  year,  the  government  will 
spend  $85  million  on  merchant  ships. 

And  of  the  14  shipping  companies 
getting  subsidies  some  of  the  big  New 
York  firms  have  got  the  lion's  share.  U. 
S.  Lines;  Moore  McCormack;  Ameri- 
can Export;  American  President  Lines, 
Grace  and  Lykes  have  snared  76  per- 
cent of  all  direct  federal  subsidies 
since  1936. 

The  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  said  in 
1962,  "Clearly,  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  providing  for  subsidies  was  not  to 
foster  the  welfare  of  a  few  dominant 
lines  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  To  the 
extent  that  this  has  been  done,  sub- 
sidies have  promoted  economic  con- 
centration and  discouraged  legitimate 
competition." 

And,  it  now  appears,  helped  wreck 
the  Port  of  Boston.  These  subsidies, 
incidentally,  apply  to  wages  as  well 
as  subsistence,  maintenance,  repairs 
and  new  ship  construction. 


Unloading  Cargo  in  Boston,  one  of  the  Best  Natural  Harbors  in  the  World. 


High  Labor,  Low  Efficiency  Hamper  Hub 


The  decline  of  the  Port  of  Boston 
has  cost  Boston  millions  of  dollars  in 
wages  and  economic  growth.  It  has  cost 
New  England  business  millions  more 
in  higher  shipping  costs  as  cargo  is 
forced  through  the  Port  of  New  York 
rather  than  Boston.  The  basic  problem 
is  that  New  York  maritime  interests 
exert  control  over  the  Port  of  Boston 
through  a  complicated  web  of  relation- 
ships involving  labor,  ship-lines,  truck- 
ers and  individuals  in  key  positions 
connected  with  local  port  activities. 

However,  Thomas  Soules,  port  di- 
rector, chooses  not  to  call  the  New 
York  control  over  Boston  an  active 
conspiracy.  He  describes  it  as  "a  cycle 
of  unfortunate  conditions  generated  by 
New  York  maritime  interests." 

The  key  factor  in  these  conditions  is 
high  labor  costs  and  low  efficiencies 
which  cause  ships  docking  to  encounter 
uncertainty,  stoppages  and  forced  de- 
lays. 

There  has  never  been  anything  dra- 
matic enough  to  attract  public  attention 
to  this  problem.  Like  the  mice  that  ate 
dinosaur  eggs  and  eliminated  the  dino- 
saur, the  little  problems  combine  to  de- 
stroy the  Port  of  Boston. 

Soules  said,  "Ever  since  1935,  Bos- 
ton waterfront  labor  has  avoided  a 
major  port-wide  strike.  Instead  we  have 
numerous  little  but  costly  situations 
which  escape  public  attention.  Particu- 
larly common  here  is  the  short  30- 
minute  work  stoppage.  But  they  add  up 
to  a  big  pain-in-the-neck." 

He  stated,  "The  whole  world  now 
knows  about  our  problem  and  avoids 
coming  here." 

John  Denehy,  manager  of  the  Bos- 
ton Shipping  Association,  refines  the 
labor  problem  down  to  another  factor. 
He  declared,  "The  underlying  reason 
is  the  artificial  attrition  in  manpower 
which  makes  waterfront  work  longer 
for  fewer  men.  As  a  result  it  takes  two 
days  longer  for  a  ship  to  unload  here 
than  in  other  ports. 

"We  need  35  gangs  to  support  pres- 
ent activity  in  the  Port,  and  we  have 
but  25  incomplete  gangs." 

He  said  the  BSA  has  filed  charges  of 
discrimination  with  the  National  Labor 


Relations  Board,  and  that  this  issue  is 
now  becoming  a  factor  in  working  out 
improvements.  He  said  the  ILA  and 
the  state  would  like  to  see  the  charge 
dropped. 

Actually,  most  of  the  men  working 
the  waterfront  are  typical,  middle-aged 
family  men.  And  one  New  England 
Businessman  who  exports  perishable 
cargo  out  of  Boston  when  he  can  find 
a  ship  says,  "The  Boston  waterfront 
workers  are  human  beings  who  will  go 
all  out  for  you  when  you  need  them. 
It's  not  their  fault  that  the  Port  is  dy- 
ing. 

"They  don't  understand  how  bigger 
forces  are  pulling  the  strings.  They  are 
working  and  making  good  money  and 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned  there  is  no 
problem." 

But  aside  from  the  basic  problems, 
some  related  to  New  York  and  some 
purely  local,  the  home-grown  prob- 
lems are  child-like  involving  politics, 
personalities,  policies  and  money. 

The  port  has  always  been  an  orphan 
that  no  one  wanted  to  support.  Some 
of  the  inherent  problems  here  were  cre- 
ated by  the  Commonwealth  when  it 
took  over  piers  owned  by  the  railroads 
in  1949  and  then  rebuilt  them  to  rail- 
road specifications. 

Looking  back,  this  was  a  substantial 
misjudgment.  No  one  was  building 
railroad  type  piers  after  1950.  The 
truck  era  was  in  and  piers  were  de- 
signed to  handle  trucks. 

It  cost  the  state  $3  million  to  re- 
build the  railroad  piers  which  were 
leased  at  terms  which  called  for  3  per- 
cent payment  per  year  on  principal  in- 
vested. In  other  words,  the  railroads 
were  to  pay  60  percent  of  the  capital 
invested  over  a  20-year  period. 

This  deal  can  best  be  understood  by 
noting  that  the  Port  of  Boston  was  pri- 
marily controlled  by  the  railroads  at 
that  time. 

The  port's  decline  is  also  evident  in 
the  large  number  of  rotting  piers  along 
the  waterfront.  Here  too,  there  has 
been  confusion  over  sectors  of  respon- 
sibility. Who  owns  them?  Accusations 
are  hurled  with  abandon,  most  of  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  Port  Authority. 


The  Authority,  however,  controls 
only  the  Hoosac,  Mystic,  E.  Boston, 
Castle  Island  and  Commonwealth  fa- 
cilities. The  remaining  251  piers  in 
Boston  Harbor  are  owned  by  a  variety 
of  private  and  governmental  interests, 
some  of  them  excellent  modern  prop- 
erties, and  some  run-down. 

The  decay  areas  are  more  the  result 
of  lack  of  enforcement  of  building  and 
safety  codes  by  both  the  state  and  the 
city. 

The  real  problem  has  little  to  do 
with  facilities  here  and  much  to  do 
with  conditions  generated  by  the  New 
York  complex.  Seemingly  local  clashes 
are  not  local  in  many  instances,  partic- 
ularly those  involving  trucks,  unions 
and  steamship  companies. 

They  are  part  of  the  big  picture. 
The  remaining  conflicts  are  triggered 
by  special  interests  exploiting  the  situ- 
ation. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  conflict  here 
between  the  Teamsters  and  the  ILA, 
and  between  the  truckers  and  shipping 
companies  although  the  trucking  and 
shipping  interests  have  all  but  merged 
into  one  solid  block. 

The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority 
tried  to  equalize  charges  recently  by 
reducing  the  per-ton  wharf  charge  to 
truckers  by  75  cents  and  placing  a  $1 
per  ton  wharfage  charge  against  the 
steamship  companies. 

The  Boston  Shipping  Assoc,  inter- 
vened and  asked  Gov.  Volpe  to  pre- 
vent the  higher  fees  on  ship-lines. 

The  MPA  told  the  Gov.  that  Boston 
is  the  only  North  Atlantic  port  assess- 
ing a  charge  against  those  who  ship  by 
truck  to  or  from  the  piers. 

Truckers  pay  87.5  per  cent  of  pier 
charges  here  while  paying  nothing  at 
competing  ports,  the  MPA  said.  Also, 
the  proposed  wharfage  charges  to 
steamship  companies  is  lower  than  the 
existing  total  charge  at  New  York,  the 
MPA  stated. 

So  by  any  view,  the  decline  of  the 
Port  of  Boston  presents  a  complicated 
picture  which  must  be  officially  un- 
tangled and  straightened  out,  and 
quickly.  If  not,  the  Port  of  Boston  will 
die  —  and  soon. 


Miracle   or  Harbor  Will  Be  Deserted 


Unless  there  is  a  miracle  within 
the  next  two  or  three  months,  the 
Port  of  Boston  will  be  little  more 
than  a  playground  for  outboard  motor- 
boats  by  this  time  next  year.  This  dras- 
tic outlook  developed  over  the  week- 
end when  it  was  revealed  that  1 2  more 
ships  of  four  lines  will  stop  coming 
.here  sometime  in  November. 

Each  of  these  lines  is  a  key  carrier 
in  the  Boston-Europe-run.  They  were 
the  nucleus  for  a  hoped-for-rejuvena- 
tion of  the  Port  of  Boston.  They  were 
the  levers  which  kept  a  semblance  of 
service  here  by  the  big  New  York 
lines. 

In  fact,  people  in  the  know  say  the 
only  thing  that  kept  New  York  lines 
making  an  occasional  call  at  Boston 
was  the  European  competition. 

But  in  mid-November,  Holland 
America  will  discontinue  five  ship 
runs  per  month  to  Boston;  Swedish 
American  will  end  four  ships  coming 
here;  Cunard,  one,  and  Wallenius, 
two. 

These  firms  are  now  combining  into 
Atlantic  Container  Line  which  will 
serve  Europe,  using  the  ports  of  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  The 
discontinuance  of  Boston  as  a  port  for 
these  ships  means  that  25  percent  of 
the  remaining  ship  service  here  will  be 
wiped  out  in  one  move. 

The  forces  behind  this  latest  devel- 
opment fit  neatly  into  the  jig-saw 
pattern  of  pressures  generated  against 
Boston  by  the  New  York  maritime 
interests.  These  lines,  however,  are 
not  directly  part  of  the  Boston  squeeze 
play.  They  are  only  reacting  to  the 
chain  of  events  which  has  made  Bos- 
ton appear  to  be  a  "terrible"  place  to 
do  business. 

One  agent  recently  returned  from 
Europe  said,  "A  Bostonian  would  be 
afraid  to  come  home  after  hearing 
the  wild  stories  told  about  us  in  Euro- 
pean shipping  circles  and  in  some 
clubs.  Our  city  is  described  as  a  place 
where  people  are  murdered  in  the 
streets,  workers  are  whipped  with  chains 
on  the  docks,  where  ship  captains  have 
to  carry  large  amounts  of  cash  for 
payoffs  to  get  work  done  and  ship 
crews  are  confined  to  the  ship  for 
their  own  saftey." 


But  the  real  story  goes  back  to  the 
Sea-Land  fiasco.  European  ship  com- 
pany executives  were  turned  on  and 
off  by  this  single  episode.  Here's  why: 

When  Sea-Land  announced  it  was 
going  to  make  Boston  a  principal  port 
of  call  on  the  North  Atlantic  and 
Caribbean  runs,  European  ship  line 
executives  immediately  began  to  reas- 
sess their  routes.  Plans  were  made  to 
increase  runs  to  Boston.  All  signs 
indicated  that  a  new  look  was  in  the 
making  here  and  Boston  would  be  the 
first  operating  container  port. 

Then  Sea-Land  ran  into  labor  prob- 
lems, first  with  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Ass'n,  and  then  with 
a  dispute  between  the  ILA  and  the 
Teamsters  over  who  had  the  right  to 
drive  trailers  inside  the  terminal.  At 
the  same  time,  other  lines  were  having 
labor  difficulties  here,  including  Hol- 
land  America. 

The  word  went  out  that  Sea-Land 


was  going  to  forget  Boston  despite  its 
investment  in  the  new  Castle  Island 
container  installation.  Simultaneously, 
announcements  were  made  that  new 
container  installations  were  going  to 
be  built  in  New  York  and  with  no 
labor  problems. 

At  that  point,  the  European  com- 
panies decided  to  get  into  the  container 
field  and  work  New  York. 

Said  John  Wylde,  Jr.  president  of 
Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  Inc.,  agents  for 
Holland  America  here,  "The  decision 
by  Holland  America  to  discontinue 
service  here  in  mid-November  is  a 
terrible,  terrible  blow  to  Boston.  It 
wipes  out  a  large  segment  of  our  ship 
service." 

He  also  pointed  out,  "Containers 
have  caught  on  with  New  England 
business  men  better  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country.  If  all  port  costs 
were  equal,  Boston  would  have  been 
a  big  port — a  major  port  of  call  for 
container  ships." 


**C- 


An  Empty  Pier  in  Boston. 


Ayer  Firm  Forced  to  Ship  From  New  York 


It's  not  generally  understood  but 
the  decline  of  the  Port  of  Boston  is 
the  catalyst  for  the  decline  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  New  England 
economy.  The  inability  to  ship  goods 
from  the  Port  of  Boston  is  damaging 
to  the  growth  and  competitive  struc- 
ture of  many  New  England  firms. 

New  England  companies  that  are 
forced  to  ship  products  to  New  York 
for  overseas  delivery  have  to  increase 
their  prices  to  compensate  for  the 
extra  costs.  In  many  cases  this  causes 
a  company  to  lose  business  to  com- 
petitors who  are  located  nearer  to  New 
York  or  other  ports  with  adequate 
steamship  schedules. 

This  problem  is  particularly  severe 
for  companies  trying  to  ship  perishable 
goods  from  New  England  to  European 
destinations. 

One  example  is  Joseph  P.  Sullivan 
&  Co.,  Ayer,  Mass.  This  firm  is  one 
of  the  largest  apple  exporters  on  the 
East  Coast.  Its  principal  business  is 
delivering  premium  New  England 
apples  to  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. 

Each  year,  Joseph  P.  Sullivan  & 
Co.  ships  about  350,000  cartons  of 
premium  apples  to  those  countries. 
To  keep  the  business,  the  firm  must 
deliver  the  apples  in  good  condition. 
Time  is  an  important  factor.  JSo  is 
temperature  and  gentle  loving  care 
in  handling  the  cartons  while  loading 
into  ships. 

The  shipping  costs  run  about  $1 
per  carton  to  the  steamship  companies 
so  it's  a  business  worth  having,  roughly 
$350,000  per  year. 

MUST  BEG,  PLEAD 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  steam- 
ship companies  would  be  chasing  the 
J.  P.  Sullivan  Co.  for  this  business. 
They  should  be  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  keep  this  large  apple  exporter 
in  business  by  bringing  ships  in  here  to 
pick  up  the  cargo  and  deliver  it  to 
Europe. 

Not  so.  The  company  has  to  beg  and 
plead  with  the  steamship  companies  to 
get  even  a  portion  of  its  annual  ship- 
ment loaded  onto  a  ship  in  the  Port 
of  Boston.  Each  year,  recently,  the 
company  has  been  forced  to  ship  more 
and  more  of  its  apple  cargo  through 
New  York  via  truck. 


For  example,  in  the  1964-65  season, 
Joseph  P.  Sullivan  &  Co.  shipped  a 
total  of  387,000  cartons  of  premium 
apples  to  Europe.  Of  this  total,  62,500 
cartons  were  forced  through  the  Port 
of  New  York. 

Last  season,  1965-66,  the  company 
shipped  a  total  of  363,000  cartons  to 
Europe  of  which  48,000  cartons  were 
forced  through  New  York. 

This  season,  so  far,  the  company 
has  shipped  257,489  cartons  to  Eu- 
rope. Of  this  total,  over  90,000  cartons 
have  been  forced  through  the  Port 
of  New  York. 

Every  passing  month  now,  the  com- 
pany finds  there  are  fewer  direct  sail- 
ings from  Boston  to  Europe  and  thus 
must  use  trucks  to  get  the  perishable 
product  quickly  to  a  dockside  where 
a  ship  is  heading  for  European  ports. 

FRESH  KEY  WORD 

Said  Jack  Manning,  an  executive  of 
Joseph  P.  Sullivan  &  Co.,  "As  mar- 
keters of  fresh  apples  we  are  extremely 
alarmed  at  the  fate  of  the  Port  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  impact  it  will  have  on 
our  export  business.  The  word  fresh  is 
the  key  to  our  business.  We  deal  with 
premium  apples  only.  Our  clients  in 
Europe  expect  us  to  deliver  fresh  ap- 
ples on  a  strict  time  schedule.  The 
Port  of  Boston  is  the  place  where  we 
should  load  in  terms  of  time,  accessi- 
bility and  costs.  We  are  a  New  England 
business  and  represent  not  only 
ourselves  but  New  England  apple 
growers." 

Manning  also  said,  "Our  United 
Kingdom  customers  are  limited  with 
regard  to  warehouses  and  proper  stor- 
age facilities.  They  also  have  to  oper- 
ate on  a  licensing  system  which  bars 
them  from  flexibility  in  accepting  deliv- 
eries. If  we  are  prevented  from  ship- 
ping by  delays  or  forced  to  lower  our 
quality  by  extra  shipping  requirements 
and  handling,  then  this  business  is  go- 
ing to  suffer." 

He  declared,  "But  the  steamship 
lines  seem  to  expect  us  to  beg  for  ser- 
vice and  we  have  done  that.  For  ex- 
ample: 

ENTICED  A  FEW 

"U.  S.  Lines,  through  its  Mersey 
Service,  calls  at  Liverpool,  Dublin  and 
Glasgow.  My  company  has  developed 
customers  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in 


addition  to  England  and  requires  good 
service  to  those  United  Kingdom  ports. 

"Strangely,  though,  as  we  have  de- 
veloped more  business  in  these  areas, 
the  line  has  decreased  its  service  to  us." 

Manning  stated,  "Last  summer  we 
brought  this  diminishing  service  to  the 
attention  of  U.  S.  Lines  executives  and 
we  were  assured  that  our  requirements 
would  be  taken  care  of.  The  result  of 
this  promise  was  that  'NO,'  and  I  re- 
peat 'NO'  direct  sailings  were  pub- 
lished by  U.  S.  Lines  this  season.  We 
did  manage  to  entice  a  few  direct 
vessels  here  with  guaranteed  high  vol- 
ume shipments." 

He  said  the  only  other  vessels  avail- 
able from  Boston  have  been  from 
Cunard  Lines  with  sporadic  direct 
sailings  at  slow  speed  on  old  lake 
freighters,  and  from  Furness  which  has 
suffered  two  disablings  at  sea  and 
had   to  curtail  schedules. 

Manning  said  Port  of  Boston  facil- 
ities also  pose  serious  problems. 

N.  Y.  Port  Aide 
Says  Trade  Is 
Key  to  Peace 

The  balance  of  peace  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  pace  of  economic  prog- 
ress at  home  and  abroad,  which  will 
be  maintained  by  an  expanding  trade 
between  nations  of  the  world. 

Tobin  told  more  than  300  persons 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  Sheraton  Plaza 
Monday  that  "the  time  has  come  to 
apply  our  maximum  effort  to  the 
expansion  of  international  commerce." 

"Expansion  of  trade  through  re- 
ducing trade  barriers  would  support 
United  States'  efforts  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  we  believe  in  peacefully 
tearing  down  (trade)  walls,  not  in 
militantly  building  them,"  Tobin  said. 

Citing  a  flow  of  trade  among  nations 
of  the  free  world  that  amounted  to 
$180  billion  in  trade  last  year,  Tobin 
warned,  "We  must  be  prepared  to 
handle  and  to  transport  mountain 
ranges  of  goods  moving  through  our 
ports  at  the  rate  of  400  million  tons 
a  year." 

Containerization,  "The  door-to-door 
container  concept,  is  expediting  inter- 
national trade  at  a  rate  inconceivable, 
a  few  years  ago." 
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Container  Ship  Lines  To  End  Hub  Service 


When  it  seemed  as  if  Sea-Land 
Services  would  begin  a  containerized 
shipping  operation  out  of  Castle  Island 
terminal  last  year  one  of  the  happiest 
firms  in  all  New  England  was  Joseph 
P.  Sullivan  &  Co.  of  Ayer  Mass. 

This  firm  is  one  of  the  largest  apple 
exporters  on  the  East  Coast,  shipping 
more  than  350,000  cartons  to  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland  each  year.  It's 
a  premium  fresh-packed  business 
involving  special  cartons,  carefully  con- 
trolled storage  and  tight  shipping 
schedules. 

But  each  year  the  firm  found  it 
was  forced  to  truck  more  and  more 
of  its  apple  export  cargo  through 
New  York.  The  big  New  York  steam- 
ship lines  continually  cut  their  routings 
from  Boston  to  Europe,  despite  pleas 
from  the  company  for  local  service. 
This  year,  for  example,  nearly  a  third 
of  the  firm's  apple  shipments  have  been 
forced  through  New  York. 

So  Sea-Land  containers  seemed  to 
be  the  answer.  The  cartons  could  be 
loaded  into  the  containers,  delivered 
to  Castle  Island  and  loaded  onto 
Europe-bound  vessels  with  a  mini- 
mum of  problems.  Handling  would  be 
cut  to  minimum.  Spoilage  would  be 
eliminated.  And  the  need  for  special 
waterfront  facilities  for  such  perishable 
cargo  would  be  ended. 

As  already  noted  in  this  series,  Sea- 
Land  never  did  get  its  Boston  opera- 
tion started  and  available  evidence 
indicates  that  it  did  little  to  help  itself. 
A  series  of  labor  disputes  involving  the 
International  Longshoremen  and  the 
Teamsters  provided  the  means  for 
Sea-Land  to  ease  out  of  its  Boston 
commitment.  Unlike  the  negotiations 
with  labor  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Sea- 
Land  did  not  directly  deal  with  labor 
here. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sullivan  company 
continued  to  battle  for  service  from 
steamship  companies,  particularly  U.  S. 
Lines  of  New  York,  and  coped  with 
the  lack  of  facilities  at  docks  here  for 
handling  perishable  cargo. 

The  Sea-Land  container  dream  here 
had  burst  like  a  soap  bubble  and  the 
second  largest  apple  exporter  on  the 
East  Coast  found  itself  in  the  position 
of  a  lone  gladiator  against  an  incredible 


array  of  anti-Boston  forces,  and  an 
absence  of  facilities  for  protecting  the 
perishable  apple  product. 

Said  Jack  Manning,  an  executive  of 
the  firm,  "You  can't  leave  15,000  car- 
tons of  premium  fresh-packed  apples 
sitting  on  a  pier  in  all  kinds  of  weath- 
er. But  that's  just  about  the  situation 
in  Boston.  I  don't  know  who  should 
provide  the  facilities  to  handle  perish- 
able cargo. 

"It  would  not  take  much  to  provide 
such  facilities,"  he  said.  "If  each  line 
would  set  aside  a  small  area  for  perish- 
ables it  would  be  a  big  step  forward." 
BVCKPASSING  TO  BLAME 

This  big  step  forward,  however,  has 
been  barred  by  a  continuing  dialogue 
over  who  is  responsible  for  building 
such  facilities.  Manning  said,  "There 
is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  every- 
one to  tie  up  space  permanently  to 
accommodate  perishables.  There  is  a 
reluctance  to  spend  any  money  on  such 
facilities. 

There  is  constant  buckpassing  over 
who  should  invest  in  such  facilities 
although  pier,  steamship  personnel  and 
many  others  agree  that  such  facilities 
should  be  provided.  Some  say  the 
Port  Authority  should  underwrite 
costs  for  perishable  cargo  storage. 
Others  say  the  railroads  and  the  steam- 
ship companies  should  make  the 
investment. 

"While  the  arguments  rage  we  are 
trying  to  get  apples  in  fresh  condition 


to  European  markets.  We  represent 
not  only  ourselves  but  all  the  New 
England  apple  growers.  If  conditions 
increase  our  costs  and  lower  our  qual- 
ity then  this  business  is  going  to  suffer." 

Manning  urged  a  study  of  facilities 
on  the  Boston  waterfront  for  perishable 
cargo,  both  incoming  and  outgoing. 
"There  is  a  lot  more  at  stake  here  than 
just  our  apple  exporting  business. 
Meats  and  other  foods  coming  and 
going  from  here  and  these  items  face 
similar  problems  at  this  port." 
SHIPPED  VIA  IS.  J. 

So  far  this  year,  his  company  has 
shipped  some  70,000  cartons  of  apples 
through  Sea-Land  terminal  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Manning  said,  "Most 
of  these  would  have  gone  through  the 
Port  of  Boston  if  there  were  sufficient 
direct  sailings  or  Sea-Land  were 
available  in  Boston." 

Manning  said  the  Joseph  P.  Sullivan 
Co.  is  only  one  example  of  many 
New  England  business  firms  which 
could  save  money  and  offer  better 
products  by  shipping  out  of  Boston  but 
now  are  forced  to  truck  cargo  to  New 
York. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  lack  of  direct 
sailings  from  the  Port  of  Boston  is  now 
costing  New  England  business  firms 
an  extra  $50  to  $75  million  per  year. 
This  higher  cost,  which  must  be  passed 
on  in  the  price  of  New  England  prod- 
ucts, greatly  reduces  the  competitive 
stature  of  local  business. 


Aerial  View  of  Castle  Island  Container  Terminal   !s  One  of  the  World's  First  and   Most 
Complete  Container-Handling   Installations,  by  Sea-Land  Services,   Inc. 


Big  N.E.  Business-- But  Nobody  in  Charge! 


Who  is  in  charge  of  the  Port  of 
Boston?  No  one! 

Instead,  the  port  is  a  hodge-podge 
of  private  and  governmental  agencies, 
each  going  its  own  way,  often  fighting 
with  each  other.  Here,  if  there  ever 
was  one,  is  the  headless  horseman 
riding  to  certain  doom. 

The  whole  truth  about  the  Port  of 
Boston  must  recognize  this  local  frag- 
mentation of  control  along  with  the 
New  York  blockade.  In  fact,  the  New 
York  strategy  to  wreck  the  Port  of 
Boston  might  have  failed  if  there  had 
been  a  single  powerful  force  able  to 
weld  diverse  Boston  interests  together. 

Actually,  no  port  has  an  all-power- 
ful single  command  although  New 
York  has  a  system  that  produces  the 
end  result  of  a  unified  power  center. 
But  Boston  is  the  most  fragmented 
port  in  the  nation.  Here  there  are 
dozens  of  different  organizations  and 
interests  operating  without  control  or 
direction. 

On  several  occasions  in  recent  years, 
the  Port  Authority  has  tried  to  assume 
command  of  the  general  port  environ- 
ment but  has  met  with  stiff  resistance 
by  the  other  forces  in  the  port,*  most 
notably  the  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n, 
labor  and  the  Legislature. 

The  current  power  structure  in  the 
Port  of  Boston  presents,  a  picture  of 
extreme  fragmentation.  The  roster 
looks  like  this: 

The  Port  Authority  controls  or 
leasee  a  half  dozen  properties  in  the 
port  and  has  the  power  to  spend  money 
on  facilities  where  economically  feasi- 
ble. 


The  terminal  operators  are  a  dom- 
inant force  and  are  related  to  a  dozen 
other  entities  involving  steamship 
companies  and  labor. 

The  steamship  agents  are  another 
power  block. 

The  Maritime  Ass'n  acts  as  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  group  for  the 
port. 

The  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n  is  the 
management-labor  negotiating  vehicle 
here. 

AGENCIES  HAVE  VOICE 

The  International  Longshoremen's 
Ass'n  is  itself  a  fragmented  organiza- 
tion here  with  at  least  1 0  different  units 
including  weigher,  warehouse,  car 
loader  and  dock  worker  locals. 

The  Teamsters  have  become  a  fast- 
growing  force  in  port  affairs. 

Several  government  agencies  have  a 
voice,  including  the  Meat  Inspection 
Division  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
the  Dept.  of  Public  Works,  the  Dept. 
of  Health  and  Welfare  and  the  Dept. 
of  Commerce. 

In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard  is  the 
law  enforcement  agency  of  the  port 
under  the  supervision  of  the  captain 
of  the  port,  Fletcher  W.  Brown. 

Also,  the  U.  S.  Navy  has  important 
facilities  and  a  role  in  the  Port  of  Bos- 
ton. And,  overseeing  general  physical 
characteristics  here,  is  the  U.  S.  Army 
Corp  of  Engineers. 

There  are  more  than  a  hundred  other 
forces  in  the  port,  some  large,  some 
small,  which  exert  some  control  or 
have  a  voice  that  can  be  heard.  These 
include    the    big    banks    which    have 


Big  New  England  Business,  Nobody  in  Charge. 


financial  relationships  within  the  port 
or  with  firms  operating  in  the  port  and 
such  servicing  groups  as  the  pilots,  tug 
boat  and  insurance  companies. 

NO  ONE  IN  CHARGE! 

Of  all  these  interests,  the  most  pow- 
erful and  active  are  the  Port  Authority, 
the  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n,  the  Mari- 
time Ass'n,  the  terminal  operators 
and  the  dozen  or  more  labor  entities. 

But  no  one  is  in  charge.  No  one! 
Most  have  tried  to  retain  the  status 
quo.  Many  of  them  fear  that  the  Port 
Authority  will  eventually  be  successful 
in  taking  active  control  over  the  port. 
Energetic  lobbies  have  moved  into 
Beacon  Hill  to  prevent  the  Authority 
from  getting  more  control. 

While  this  local  in-fighting  raged 
with  great  vigor,  the  New  York  power 
structure  was  working  as  a  team  to 
concentrate  all  North  Atlantic  shipping 
in  the  New  York  area.  It  was  easy  to 
fade  Boston  out  of  the  picture  because 
local  groups  were  completely  occupied 
outmaneuvering  each  other. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  destruction 
of  the  Port  of  Boston  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. Not  much  is  left. 

The  program  of  diversions,  delays, 
cancellations  and  labor  disputes,  main- 
ly engineered  by  New  York  maritime 
interests,  has  taken  its  toll.  Next  fall 
the  next  to  last  blow  will  be  struck 
when  six  steamship  companies  consol- 
idate into  Atlantic  Container  Lines  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  an  enormous 
complex  run  by  the  New  York  Port 
Authority  with  Sea-Land  Services,  Inc. 

That  move  will  eliminate  25  percent 
of  the  remaining  ship  arrivals  at  Boston 
from  Europe.  Although  structured  by 
European  lines  such  as  Holland  Amer- 
ica, Swedish  American  and  Wallenius, 
the  new  organization  gets  considerable 
front  assistance  from  Moore-McCor- 
mack,  a  big  New  York-based  line 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Shipping  Ass'n. 

Another  New  York  company,  also 
in  a  key  role  at  Boston  Snipping 
Ass'n,  is  building  a  container  terminal- 
at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  and,  some 
time  between  November  and  mid-sum- 
mer 1968,  Boston  will  be  totally  by- 
passed by  all  North  Atlantic  shipping. 
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Must  Stay  On  Main  World  Trade  Routes 


If  there  is  one  key  difference  be- 
tween the  forces  connected  with  the 
Port  of  Boston  and  those  who  have 
successfully  concentrated  the  majority 
of  shipping  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
complex  it  is  an  appreciation  of  his- 
tory. 

The  new  emerges  from  old  patterns. 
Everything  that  is  happening  today  has 
been  sired  by  what  went  before.  Cities, 
states  and  nations  that  have  kept  them- 
selves on  major  trade  routes  have  ex- 
'perienced  the  greatest  growth  and  most 
prosperous  developments.  Those  com- 
munities and  areas  bypassed  by  im- 
portant trade  movements  have  with- 
ered into  minor  centers. 

New  York  has  become  one  of  the 
key  economic  centers  of  the  world  be- 
cause it  never  forgot  the  importance  of 
trade.  It  has  encouraged  every  mode  of 
transportation  to  locate  headquarters 
and  major  terminals  in  its  crowded 
confines,  despite  its  disadvantages  as 
an  island  and  its  incredibly  high  costs 
for  building  facilities. 

When  it  ran  out  of  space  on  Man- 
hattan Island  it  sought  out  new  areas 
in  bordering  states  such  as  New  Jersey 
and  is  now  building  giant  trade  termi- 
nals on  harbor  islands.  And  today  the 
New  York  Port  Authority  is  planning 
to  expand  its  operations  over  a  much 
larger  area. 

It's  been  an  entirely  different  story  in 
Boston  and  New  England.  At  one  time 
Salem  Harbor  was  one  of  the  world's 
principal  trade  centers.  Then  Boston 
became  a  leading  world  port.  The 
Yankees  here  lived  and  thought  trade 
around  the  clock.  They  knew  its  im- 
portance to  their  own  personal  for- 
tunes and  area  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

CHANGE  OF  VIEW 

The  decline  of  the  Port  of  Boston  is 
in  large  measure  related  to  the  depar- 
ture of  old  Yankees  from  the  power 
structure  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
new  groups  that  assumed  power  in 
Massachusetts  viewed  trade  as  only  a 
segment  of  the  economic  community, 
and  not  as  a  principal  key. 

And  that's  still  true  today.  Gener- 
ally, the  Commonwealth  does  not  fully 
recognize  the  power  that  trade  holds 
over  the  future.  History,  however,  tells 
that  story  in  clear  and  forceful  terms. 


This  week,  for  example,  Austin 
Tobin,  director  of  the  New  York  Au- 
thority, came  to  Boston  and  reminded 
us  of  that  fact.  He  declared,  "History 
itself  has  followed  the  trade  routes  of 
the  world.  All  the  world's  empires  de- 
pended upon  it  and  most  of  its  wars 
were  fought  over  it. 

Tobin  also  reminded  us  that  Boston 
was  once  in  the  picture  by  referring  to 
the  shipping  activity  along  Atlantic 
Avenue  in  the  1800's. 

Of  the  present,  Tobin  noted,  "Not 
only  are  there  many  more  American 
jobs  dependent  upon  exports  than 
could  possibly  be  adversely  affected  by 
increased  imports,  but  our  export  in- 
dustries are  our  strongest,  most  effi- 
cient, highest  paying  growth  indus- 
tries." 

FRIGHTENING  THING 

He  also  said  that  the  flow  of  trade 
last  year  among  nations  of  the  free 
world  amounted  to  some  180  billion 
dollars  and  that  this  year  it  will  exceed 
200  billion  dollars.  That  means,  Tobin 
said,  that  American  ports  must  be  pre- 
pared to  handle  and  transport  moun- 
tains of  cargo  at  the  rate  of  400  mil- 
lion tons  a  year,  with  value  in  excess 
of  40  billion  dollars. 

Tobin's  viewpoint  made  the  decline 
of  the  Port  of  Boston  a  frightening 
thing.  In  an  age  of  rapidly  expanding 
trade  the  Port  of  Boston  is  dying.  Other 
ports  all  over  the  world  are  building  at 


a  frantic  pace  to  keep  up  with  trade 
growth.  Even  small  nations  in  Africa 
and  Asia  are  hurriedly  building  modern 
ports.  Container  terminals  are  now 
being  built  at  the  ports  of  Swettenham 
and  Penang  in  Malaysia  and  at  Singa- 
pore. Japan  has  started  a  300  million 
dollar  container  terminal  project  while 
the  ports  of  Tokyo  and  Kobe  are 
spending  another  300  million  dollars 
on  container  facilities. 

LEADS  THE   WORLD 

New  York,  however,  has  been  lead- 
ing the  world  with  a  big  assist  from 
Sea-Land  Services  and  the  big  steam- 
ship companies  based  there.  It  has 
taken  over  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
for  new  terminal  facilities  at  Staten  Is- 
land and  in  New  Jersey.  It  has  all  but 
captured  the  important  trade  routes  of 
the  North  Atlantic. 

Said  Tobin:  "I'm  unabashedly  proud 
to  note  that  as  far  back  as  1955  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  700  acres  of  swamp  land  on 
Newark  Bay  and  directed  us  to  go 
forward  with  the  construction  of 
America's  first  all-container  terminal." 

He  didn't  mention  the  fact  that 
New  York  also  successfully  cut  Boston 
off  the  North  Atlantic  trade  routes  as  a 
principal  port  of  call. 

He  did  say,  however,  that  what  has 
happened  in  Boston  is  "most  unfor- 
tunate." 


Rotted  Pilings  Jut  From  Waters  of  Boston  Harbor,  Mute  Testimony  to  the  Decay  Which 
Sets  in  as  a  City  Fails  to  Maintain  Its  Place  Along  the  Trade  Routes  of  the  World. 
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Sea-Land  Quit  Castle  Island  .  .  .  Why? 


The  final  chapter  in  the  truth  about 
the  Port  of  Boston  can't  be  written  un- 
til a  mystery  is  solved.  The  mystery 
revolves  around  the  real  reason  or  rea- 
sons why  Sea-Land  Services,  Inc., 
withdrew  from  its  commitment  to  begin 
major  container  service  at  Castle  Is- 
land. Usually  knowledgeable  sources 
hold  conflicting  opinions  on  this  issue 
and  Sea-Land,  along  with  labor  offi- 
cials, shed  no  new  light  on  the  mysteri- 
ous circumstances. 

Yet  the  truth  is  all-important  to  the 
future  of  the  Commonwealth  and  all 
New  England.  Boston  is,  or  should  be, 
the  major  port  of  New  England,  the 
trade  center  of  five  states.  What  has 
happened  in  the  Port  of  Boston  is 
going  to  have  a  long-term  impact  on 
industrial-commercial  growth  in  New 
England  over  the  next  decade. 

The  Sea-Land  episode  is  now  a 
pivotal  force  in  the  image  of  Boston 
among  shipping  interests  throughout 
the  world.  Nearly  everyone  knows  that 
Sea-Land  was  coming  into  Boston;  that 
Castle  Island  terminal  was  supposed  to 
be  a  busy  container-handling  terminal; 
that  Boston  was  to  be  a  principal  port 
on  Sea-Land's  North  Atlantic  service 
and  for  Caribbean  trade  routes. 

Everyone  also  knows  that  Sea-Land 
never  docked  a  ship  in  Boston*.  The 
popular  version  of  the  story  is  that 
Sea-Land  was  driven  out  by  impos- 
sible labor  demands. 

Another  version  of  the  story  has  it 
that  Sea-La'nd  was  first  blocked  by 
labor  disputes  then  by  local  business 
conflicts  and  then  pressures  from  the 
big  New  York-based  steamship  com- 
panies. Whatever,  the  word  has  now 
spread  through  trade  circles  that  Bos- 
ton "is  a  terrible  place  to  do  business" 
and  Sea-Land  is  used  as  the  example. 

But  there  is  still  more  to  the  story. 
An  interesting  factor  is  that  Sea-Land 
negotiated  its  own  labor  contract  at 


Port  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  a  contract  which 
Austin  Tobin,  director  of  the  New 
York  Port  Authority  described  as  "con- 
structive" in  a  visit  here  this  week. 
Also,  Malcolm  McLean,  president  of 
Sea-Land,  is  a  skilled  labor  negotiator, 
highly  respected  by  both  union  execu- 
tives and  fellow  management  men. 

Most  observers  believe  that  if  Mc- 
Lean had  come  to  Boston  and  entered 
the  labor  discussions,  the  problems 
would  have  been  solved.  However, 
Sea-Land  did  not  handle  its  own  labor 
negotiations  here.  The  Boston  Shipping 
Ass'n  acted  in  Sea-Land's  behalf.  And 
when  the  Shipping  Association  asked 
Sea-Land  to  join  the  local  group  it 
got  no  response. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Sea-Land 
story  becomes  highly  mysterious.  Nu- 
merous questions  beg  for  answers.  Why 
was  Sea-Land  content  to  let  the  BSA 
attempt  to  write  its  labor  deal  here? 
Why  did  Sea-Land  let  an  organization 
heavily  weighted  by  New  York  head- 
quartered steamship  interests  and 
tough  competitors  take  control  of  its 
labor  dealings  here?  Why  didn't  Sea- 
Land  send  its  skilled  negotiators,  in 
both  trucking  and  shipping,  up  here  to 
handle  the  situation? 

In  addition,  the  Boston  Shipping 
Association  claims  it  didn't  like  the 
arrangement.  It  wanted  Sea-Land  as  a 
member  and  requested  the  firm  to  join. 
And  John  Dennehy,  BSA  manager, 
finally  went  to  Port  Elizabeth  to  per- 
sonally persuade  direct  Sea-Land  help 
after  writing  five  letters  making  re- 
quests for  direct  assistance. 

MP  A  HELP  NEEDED 

The  BSA  also  maintains  that  help 
should  have  come  from  Nicholas  Mor- 
rissey,  vice  chairman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Port  Authority  and  a  high-ranking 
Teamster  executive  when  a  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  erupted  between  the 
truck  drivers  and  the  longshoremen  at 
Castle  Island  terminal.  This  issue  is 


still  unresolved  and  is  said  to  be  the 
key  reason  why  Sea-Land  just  forgot 
about  Boston. 

The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority, 
however,  doesn't  agree  with  the  BSA 
view  of  the  Sea-Land  problem.  Edward 
King,  executive  director,  says  the  com- 
pany committed  itself  to  a  substantial 
investment  in  the  new  container  facili- 
ties at  Castle  Island.  And  it  did,  unless 
there  is  something  unknown  at  this 
time. 

So  the  plot  thickens.  Why  would 
Sea-Land  walk  away  without  a  fight 
from  a  place  where  it  had  committed 
itself  to  a  substantial  investment. 

DISCOURAGED  BY  LABOR 

Port  Authority  officials  insist  that 
Sea-Land  was  coming  into  Boston  but 
that  the  labor  difficulties  discouraged 
the  line.  Both  King  and  Thomas  Soules, 
port  director,  think  that  Sea-Land  will 
come  to  Boston  if  problems  are  ironed 
out. 

Under  these  circumstances,  other 
factors  raise  questions  which  are  hard 
to  answer.  Sea-Land  is  also  part  of  a 
big  trucking  firm.  Two  member  firms 
of  the  Boston  Shipping  Association 
started  major  container  terminal  proj- 
ects in  New  York  shortly  after  Sea- 
Land  was  to  bring  its  first  ship  into 
Boston. 

And,  most  important,  Sea-Land's 
rejection  of  Boston  became  the  cata- 
lyst which  led  big  European  lines  into 
a  pro-New  York  attitude.  This  cost  us 
millions  of  dollars  in  lost  opportunities. 
Boston  might  well  have  been  the  base 
for  Atlantic  Container  Lines,  a  com- 
bine of  six  companies,  including  Hol- 
land America,  Swedish  American  and 
Wallenius,  all  important  in  Boston  to 
Europe  service.  This  new  container 
combine  is  now  located  at  Port  Eliza- 
beth, alongside  Sea-Land. 

The  Sea-Land  story  is  a  first-rate 
mystery  and  a  costly  one  to  Boston  and 
New  England. 
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Shipping  Delays,  Uncertainties  Hurt  Business 


One  of  the  keys  to  the  decline  of  the 
Port  of  Boston  can  be  found  in  the 
background  reason  for  the  incredible 
labor  situation  here.  Briefly,  waterfront 
labor  is  being  loved  to  death  by  a  New 
York-engineered  strategy  aimed  at  de- 
stroying the  Port  of  Boston. 

» 

To  understand  how  this  works,  some 
background  facts  must  be  stated. 

It  costs  between  $3500  and  $4000 
per  day  to  run  a  steamship.  This  is  a 
basic  cost  on  which  the  lines  operate. 
It's  a  cost  that  continues  as  long  as  the 
ship  is  operational,  whether  it  is  in  port 
or  out  at  sea. 

Both  the  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n  and 
the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  agree 
that  this  cost  factor  holds  the  key  to 
the  decline  of  shipping  in  the  Port  of 
Boston.  They  say  the  lines  don't  want 
to  do  business  here  because  they  en- 
counter delays  and  uncertainties,  miss 
sailing  dates  and  lose  business  in  other 
ports. 

The  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n,  which 
is  heavily  weighted  by  executives  of 
New  York-based  steamship  companies, 
claims  this  is  the  real  reason  why  ships 
have  been  diverted  or  cancelled  from 
Boston.  "There  is  no  conspiracy  here," 
said  John  Dennehy,  manager  of  the 
Boston  Shipping  Ass'n. 

He  stated,  "The  companies  find  it's 
costly  to  do  business  here  and  have 
had  to  cut  down  the  number  of  sailings 
from  Boston." 

The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority 
concurs.  Said  Edward  King,  executive 
director,  "It's  important  that  everyone 
understands  the  costly  labor  practices 
behind  the  loss  of  shipping  in  Boston. 
While  we  have  the  same  labor  con- 
tracts here  as  in  other  ports,  our  local 
practices  are  so  different  that  they 
greatly  increase  the  costs  and  create 
problems  which  the  steamship  lines 
can't  live  with." 

Dennehy  said,  "These  local  labor 
practices  reduce  the  productivity  of  the 
dock  worker  and  it  takes  from  one  day 
to  three  days  longer  to  unload  a  ship 
in  the  Port  of  Boston." 

That  factor  is  the  obvious  reason 
why  thousands  of  tons  of  cargo  has 
been  diverted  from  Boston.  Instead  it 
has  been  trucked  to  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford  and  New  York  for  loading 


onto  vessels.  And  ships  supposed  to 
come  here  from  other  ports  have  been 
diverted  unless  they  have  more  than 
1000  tons  to  unload  here. 

A  few  days  ago,  two  ships  stopped 
here  for  a  few  hours  carrying  600 
tons  of  cargo  for  Boston.  But  they  de- 
parted for  New  York  where  the  local 
cargo  was  unloaded  and  shipped  back 
here  by  truck.  A  spokesman  for  the 
line  explained,  "If  we  had  tried  to  un- 
load in  Boston  we  would  have  been 
delayed  so  long  we  would  have  missed 
a  sailing  date  in  New  York  and  lost  a 
lot  of  cargo  for  European  ports." 

The  facts  presented  by  both  the  Bos- 
ton Shipping  Ass'n  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Port  Authority  are  accurate.  It's 
true  that  labor  practices  here  increase 
costs  to  a  point  where  the  lines  can't 
take  them. 

But  there's  another  factor  behind  the 
scenes  which  this  series  has  pointed  out 
over  and  over  again.  The  chaotic  labor- 
management  relationships  here  are  not 


locally  directed.  Boston  labor  is  run 
by  New  York  directed  policy. 

It  appears  from  every  side  that  the 
costly  labor  practices  perpetuated  in 
Boston  exist  only  because  labor  leaders 
and  New  York  management  find  it  to 
their  advantage.  And  that  advantage  is 
to  prevent  Boston  from  blossoming 
into  a  major  modern  North  Atlantic 
port  and  thus  force  shipping  into  the 
fast-expanding  New  York  complex. 

This  is  the  big  picture  behind  Bos- 
ton's incredible  labor  situation.  This  is 
the  big  strategy  that  has  made  the  Port 
of  New  York  the  world's  biggest,  most 
powerful,  richest  shipping  complex. 
This  is  the  plan  that  has  wrecked  the 
Port  of  Boston. 

The  dock  workers,  surprisingly,  un- 
derstand this  and  know  they  are  being 
loved  to  death  by  a  system  that  pays 
well  today  but  has  no  future. 

Just  what  the  dock  workers  know 
and  the  iron  wall  that  surrounds  them 
is  another  story  in  itself. 


Lone  Guard  Watches  Over  Ship  Idled  by  Labor  Dispute.  Delays  and   Uncertainties  Are 
Contributing  to  the  Decline  of  Boston's  Port. 
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Honest  Longshoreman  Is  Fall  Guy  in  Downfall 


"Why  don't  Sen.  Kennedy  and  Gov. 
Volpe  help  us,"  pleads  one  wife  of  a 
Boston  longshoreman.  "All  the  men 
are  worried  about  their  jobs.  They 
don't  know  what  they  can  do  about  it. 
Thank  you  for  trying  to  help  us." 

That  letter  is  just  one  of  many  to 
the  Record  American  from  dock  work- 
ers or  their  families  expressing  grati- 
tude for  exposing  the  New  York  forces 
pulling  the  strings  in  the  Port  of  Bos- 
ton. These  letters  prompted  a  closer 
look  at  the  people  who  work  the  docks 
here  and  what  they  think  about  decline 
of  the  port.  The  result  is  another  tragic 
story. 

In  every  big  scheme  there  is  a  fall 
guy,  someone  to  take  the  blame.  The 
fall  guy  in  the  decline  of  the  Port  of 
Boston  is  the  waterfront  worker.  Many 
port  interests  point  the  finger  at  him. 
He  is  described  as  lazy,  ignorant, 
greedy  and  dishonest.  Not  so. 

The  majority  of  Boston  waterfront 
workers  are  no  different  than  workers 
anywhere  else.  Most  are  family  men, 
trying  to  make  a  living  in  the  only  field 
they  know.  They  are  told  what  to  do, 
how  to  work,  given  orders  regarding 
local  practices  and  in  general  rigidly 
controlled  by  the  bosses  of  the  water- 
front labor  power  structure. 

"You've   got  to   understand    that," 


said  one  dock  worker  who  went  out  of 
his  way  to  talk  with  us. 

"We  can't  help  ourselves.  We  can't 
do  nothing  about  it.  You've  got  to  un- 
derstand that.  If  you  write  about  it 
maybe  Sen.  Kennedy  or  Gov.  Volpe 
will  help  us.  We're  going  to  lose  our 
shirts.  We  know  it.  We  want  help." 

This  man's  attitude  is  typical  of 
most,  but  there  are  some  characters 
who  told  this  writer  where  to  go.  They 
like  the  present  situation.  They  get 
paid  for  drinking  beer,  sitting  on  a  log, 
or  rolling  dice.  They  couldn't  care  less 
about  the  future,  retirement  funds,  or 
the  port  of  Boston. 

These  characters,  however,  are  not 
the  typical  dock  workers.  They  just 
make  more  noise,  cause  more  trouble 
and  thus  seem  like  they  are  a  majority. 

Every  port  has  had  this  character 
problem.  New  York  tackled  it  by  es- 
tablishing a  Waterfront  Commission 
which  oversees  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  qualifications  of  dock  work- 
ers. In  fact,  much  of  the  power  held 
by  the  criminal  element  in  New  York 
was  substantially  sliced  by  this  Water- 
front Commission.  The  standards  set 
by  the  commission  weed  out  a  large 
number  of  trouble-makers  and  ex- 
ploiters, a  type  that  has  an  affinity  for 
waterfront  environments. 

Unfortunately,  the  typical  waterfront 
worker,  the  family  man  who  does  the 


Typical   Scene   Showing   Decay   of   Piers  Along   Boston   Waterfront,   Which   Was   Once  a 
Beehive  of  Activity  With  Ships  Arriving  From  All  Parts  of  the  World. 


best  he  can  under  conditions  of  total 
entrapment,  gets  the  blame  for  the  be- 
havior of  characters  and  the  high  costs 
in  the  port. 

Yet  on  close  examination  of  the 
facts,  he  is  blamed  for  not  coping  with 
a  situation  that  many  high-level  busi- 
ness executives  could  not  understand 
and  that  many  political  leaders  choose 
to  ignore. 

One  industrialist  said,  "When  the 
Record  American  first  exposed  the 
New  York  forces  in  the  Port  of  Boston 
I  was  stunned.  It  seemed  an  incredible 
thing.  But  by  the  time  the  third  article 
was  printed,  the  picture  became  terri- 
bly clear.  Now  I  feel  we  have  an  alarm- 
ing state  of  affairs  and  all  of  us  are 
partly  responsible." 

Actually,  most  dock  workers  did 
understand  what  was  going  on  in  the 
Port  of  Boston.  And  that  fact  surprised 
us.  The  workers  knew  more  than  the 
business  community  about  the  big  pic- 
ture here.  They  thought  everyone  else 
knew  and  just  didn't  care. 

Such  confusion  has  been  the  general 
condition  for  a  long  time  in  the  Port  of 
Boston.  The  Boston  Shipping  Associa- 
tion attacked  both  labor  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Port  Authority.  The  author- 
ity attacked  the  Boston  Shipping  Asso- 
ciation and  labor.  The  political  body 
attacked  the  Port  Authority.  The  ter- 
minal operators  played  checkers  on  the 
conflicts.  The  steamship  lines  that 
tried  to  operate  here  got  clobbered 
with  high  costs. 

And  New  York  maritime  interests 
walked  away  with  the  business. 

Strangely,  it  was  the  typical  dock 
worker  who  perhaps  had  the  clearest 
picture  of  the  whole  mess.  An  excerpt 
from  a  letter  sent  by  a  longshoreman's 
wife  says,  "The  trouble  over  Sea-Land 
started  very  small  in  Boston  and  then 
was  blown  way  up.  You  are  right  about 
there  being  strong  forces  behind  all  the 
shipping  leaving  here.  If  you  check 
further  you  will  find  certain  people  in 
very  happy  over  what  is  happen- 
ing. You  say  it  will  take  a  miracle  to 
save  the  port.  Then  why  isn't  Sen. 
Kennedy  or  Gov.  Volpe  trying  to  do 
something  about  it.  Do  they  want  to 
represent  a  state  that  has  the  nearest 
port  to  Europe  and  no  ships  to  use  it?" 
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New  York  Dictates  Waterfront  Labor  Policy 


In  many  ways,  the  decline  of  the 
Port  of  Boston  can  be  compared  to 
the  wealthy  rancher  who  blundered 
into  a  high  stakes  card  game  with  a 
bunch  of  sharks.  He  couldn't  win.  The 
deck  was  stacked. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  Port 
of  Boston  can't  win  in  the  high  stakes 
shipping  game  with  New  York.  The 
deck  is  stacked.  And  here's  how: 

New  York  is  a  high  cost  port  and  al- 
ways has  been.  In  fact,  right  after 
World  War  II,  New  York  faced  many 
of  the  problems  now  plaguing  Boston. 
Ships  arriving  in  New  York  faced  de- 
lays and  uncertainties  and  many  were 
diverted  to  other  ports.  Some  veteran 
port  officials  say  New  York  in  1946-48 
was  a  "mess."  Realizing  the  catastro- 
phe confronting  it,  the  New  York  Port 
Authority  starting  shifting  trade  opera- 
tions into  New  Jersey,  particularly  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  to  get  away  from  the 
congestion  and  chaotic  conditions 
along  the  New  York  waterfront. 
•  But  this  move  could  not  and  did  not 
change  the  high  waterfront  labor  cost. 
It  only  improved  the  environment  and 
gave  shipping  interests  better  physical 
facilities  and  convenience. 

At  this  point,  any  other  port  able 
to  offer  lower  costs  could  have  won 
the  game.  The  big  New  York  maritime 
interests  knew  this  and  the  word  went 
out. 

The  word  was  that  all  labor  con- 
tracts at  other  ports,  particularly  Bos- 
ton, should  be  written  on  the  New 
York  pattern.  This  was  easy  to  do  be- 
cause labor-management  negotiations 
here  have  always  been  controlled  by 
New  York-based  steamship  interests 
and  New  York-headquartered  labor 
interests.  Local  labor  was  easily  sold 
on  the  idea  in  the  name  of  "worker 
solidarity." 

Thus,  the  same  basic  labor  condi- 
tions existing  in  New  York  were  im- 
posed on  Boston  with  a  few  extra  cost 
factors  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

So  the  deck  was  stacked.  Boston 
couldn't  compete  with  New  York  for 
trade  on  the  basis  of  lower  costs  and 
higher  efficiencies.  To  make  matters 
worse,  local  labor  policies  prevented 
the  use  of  palletization  and  other  mod- 
ern means  of  cargo  handling,  while  in 


New  York  palletization  was  accepted 
and  the  stage  was  carefully  set  for  con- 
centrating container  operations  in  New 
York. 

The  natural  advantages  Boston  has 
as  a  principal  port  in  North  Atlantic 
service  are  numerous,  but  were  can- 
celled out  by  the  New  York-Boston 
labor  cost  equalization,  a  policy  that 
equalled  all  costs,  including  truck- 
loading  charges,  and  added  some  ex- 
tras, strictly  local,  that  broke  our  back. 

Asked  to  comment  on  this,  Thomas 
Soules,  port  director,  Mass.  Port  Au- 
thority, declared,  "Yes,  the  Boston 
Shipping  Assn.  and  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Assn.  have  always 
stressed  that  Boston's  basic  labor  costs 
should  be  equal  to  New  York.  It  means 
the  business  goes  to  New  York." 

And  a  spokesman  for  the  Boston 
Shipping  Ass'n  who  is  connected  with 
a  steamship  company,  stated,  "There 
are  many  factors  here  which  must  be 
understood.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  that  the  New  York  unions  aren't 
going  to  be  happy  unless  the  Boston 
unions  get  the  same  pattern  contract. 
It's  unfortunate  for  Boston,  but  the 
unions  insist  that  it  be  this  way.  I 
don't  think  the  equalization  of  basic 
labor  costs  is  anywhere  near  as  damag- 
ing to  Boston  though,  as  some  of  your 
local  labor  practices  here  which  boost 
costs  higher." 

Soules  said,  "No  one  has  ever  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  complex  labor  cost 
and  policy  situation  on  the  Boston 
waterfront.  In  fact,  not  even  a  super- 
sleuth  could  ferret  out  all  the  compli- 
cated relationships  that  exist  within 
Boston  waterfront  labor  interests.  It's  a 
difficult  thing  to  explain  to  the  public 
because  it  is  so  complicated.  But  it's 
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true  that  the  only  winner  in  this  situa- 
tion is  New  York." 

A  steamship  agent,  who  asked  not 
to  be  named  for  obvious  reasons,  also 
commented  on  the  complicated  rela- 
tionships and  ties  on  the  Boston  water- 
front and  urged,  "I  think  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  conduct  a  full- 
scale  investigation  based  on  your  ser- 
ies. It  appears  that  there  is  a  plan  to 
wreck  the  Port  of  Boston  and  a  federal 
investigation  is  warranted  because 
many  of  the  steamship  lines  are  heav- 
ily subsidized,  as  you  pointed  out  in 
one  article,  and  Boston  tax  money  is 
involved." 

The  significance  of  this  background 
is  that  without  equalization  of  labor 
costs,  a  New  York-controlled  matter 
here  in  Boston,  the  Port  of  New  York 
would  today  be  losing  trade  at  a  faster 
rate  than  Boston.  The  Manhattan 
waterfront  is  today  still  a  mess  and  its 
costs  are  still  soaring.  It  has  run  out  of 
space  and  all  the  emphasis  of  the  New 
York  Port  Authority  is  now  concen- 
trated on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  par- 
ticularly the  Port  of  Newark. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  develop 
Staten  Island  into  a  modern  container 
terminal  and  efforts  are  under  way  to 
get  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  into  the  system. 
New  York  City  officials  are  not  exactly 
happy,  either.  They  think  that  the  New 
York  Port  Authority  is  interested  only 
in  the  New  Jersey  shore  and  has 
walked  away  from  the  Manhattan  Is- 
land problems. 

Sounds  familiar.  Here,  politicians 
charge  that  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority  has  backed  away  from  the 
Port  of  Boston  in  favor  of  Logan  Air- 
port. No  one,  it  seems,  wants  to  face 
up  to  the  big  picture. 
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One  of  the  Few  Large  Ships  to  Arrive  in  Boston  Was  the  Liner  "Leonardo  da  Vinci."  There 
Was  a  Time  When  Boston  Was  Port  of  Call  for  most  Shipping  Lines. 
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Labor  Dispute  Keeps  Sea -Land  Work  from  City 


"Sea-Land  wants  to  come  back  to 
Boston,"  Rep.  Gerald  F.  O'Leary  CD- 
South  Boston)  said  Tuesday  night 
after  a  day-long  series  of  meetings  with 
top  executives  of  Sea-Land  Services, 
Inc.,  at  Port  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

As  this  series  has  explained  in  detail, 
Sea-Land  is  the  world's  biggest  steam- 
ship company  and  leader  in  the  new 
field  of  containerization.  It  withdrew 
from  Boston  without  ever  docking  a 
ship  here  after  making  a  substantial 
investment  in  Castle  Island  Terminal, 
due  to  a  jurisdictional  dispute  between 
the  Teamsters  and  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Ass'n.  This  dispute  is 
still  unresolved. 

O'Leary,  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  probing  conditions  in  the 
Port  of  Boston,  declared : 

"I  talked  with  the  president,  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  other  top  offi- 
cers of  Sea-Land.  I'm  greatly  en- 
couraged. I  was  assured  that  the  com- 
pany wants  to  operate  out  of  Boston 
and  will  operate  here  if  local  problems 
can  be  solved.  It  says  it  can  develop  a 
lot  of  business  here.  The  major  prob- 
lem keeping  Sea-Land  out  is  the  juris- 
dictional labor  dispute." 

O'Leary  also  stated,  "The  task  be- 
fore us  is  to  rally  all  facets  of  the 
economic  community  now,  business 
and  labor.  We  can't  stand  by  and 
watch  the  economic  erosion  of  the  Port 
of  Boston.  I'm  confident  that  we  can 
open  up  a  glorious  new  era  after  the 
discussions  today  with  Sea-Land.  But 
we've  got  to  solve  some  local  problems 
first  and  quickly.  We  can  do  this." 

O'Leary's  findings  put  the  challenge 
where  it  belongs,  right  here  in  Boston 
and  New  England.  It's  extremely  im- 
portant that  Sea-Land  operate  out  of 
Boston.  It  was  Sea-Land's  withdrawal 
in  the  face  of  a  labor  dispute  between 


two  unions  that  gave  this  port  a  bad 
image  around  the  world.  It  costs  us 
other  container  operations,  most  no- 
tably the  new  Atlantic  Container  Lines, 
a  combine  of  six  shipping  companies, 
including  four  of  Europe's  most  im- 
portant lines. 

HOW  OPERATION  WORKS 

If  Sea-Land  returns  to  Boston  a  lot 
will  happen.  Boston  can,  as  all  port  in- 
terests agree,  be  the  major  container 
port  on  the  East  Coast  due  to  highway 
connections  to  the  Midwest  and  our 
geographical  position  a  day  closer  to 
Europe. 

But  everyone  must  appreciate  the 
importance  of  container  shipping  to 
achieve  this  result.  Briefly,  a  container 
operation  would  work  this  way: 

At  a  factory  a  27-ton  container  is 
loaded  with  cargo.  Then  a  truck  backs 
under  it  and  carts  it  off  over  the  high- 
way to  Boston.  At  the  dock  a  giant 
crane  picks  the  container  off  the  truck 
and  sets  it  down  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship.  It  takes  only  2>lA  minutes  to  move 
the  27  tons  of  cargo  from  truck  to 
ship.  Also  the  truck  that  brought  the 
container  to  dockside  drives  alongside 
an  arriving  ship  and  takes  on  a  loaded 
container  for  delivery  to  a  New  Eng- 
land or  Midwest  destination. 

That's  what  is  going  on  now  at  Port 
Elizabeth  and  other  ports.  Ship  com- 
panies are  spending  $2  billion  on  con- 
tainer vessels.  Billions  more  are  going 
into  port  container  terminals. 

ELIMINATE  THEFTS 

It  was  Sea-Land  that  did  the  pio- 
neering and  provided  the  leadership 
which  shifted  world  shipping  toward 
containerization.  Labor,  everywhere 
but  in  Boston,  has  accepted  the  system 


A. 


Castle  Island  Dispute.  These  Are  the  Containers  Stored  Behind  Shed  #2  at  Castle  Island. 
They  Are  the  Loaded  Ones  Which  Are  Causing  the  Dispute. 


although  retaining  substantial  feather- 
bedding  practices. 

The  advantages  of  containers  to 
business  are  enormous.  They  are  built 
to  handle  any  type  of  cargo  and  de- 
signed for  loading  efficiencies.  The 
corner-posts  in  each  container,  for  ex- 
ample, can  support  five  other  contain- 
ers on  top  of  it,  or  135  tons. 

The  container  also  eliminates  the 
serious  port  problem  of  systematic 
theft  of  cargo  and  pilfering.  For  ex- 
ample, one  importer  here  says  he  auto- 
matically writes  off  three  percent  of  his 
shipment  because  it  will  be  stolen 
when  it  arrives  at  the  Boston  docks.  He 
insists  that  the  underworld  here  is  a 
factor  in  stopping  container  operations 
in  the  port  of  Boston. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  containers 
would  halt  much  theft  on  the  docks.  To 
break  into  a  27-ton  container  would 
require  a  major  project  by  dock  ban- 
dits. And  by  eliminating  such  losses, 
shippers  would  enjoy  lower  insurance 
rates  and  savings  in  the  cost  of  docu- 
mentation and    pier  loading   charges, 

Containers  also  sharply  reduce  dam- 
age to  cargo  during  shipment  and 
lower  the  costs  of  export  packing.  For 
ship  owners,  containers  mean  fast  turn- 
around. That's  highly  important  be- 
cause it  costs  $3500  to  $4500  per  day 
to  operate  a  ship.  Every  day  in  port  is 
that  much  money  lost. 

Everyone  is  a  winner  in  this  new 
system,  the  tremendous  gains  in  ton- 
nages from  container  operations  means 
thousands  more  jobs  on  the  waterfront, 
plus  better  working  conditions. 

The  total  savings  offered  to  shippers 
by  containers  range  from  $12  per  ton 
to  as  much  as  $100  per  ton,  depending 
on  the  commodity  involved. 

Sea-Land  Services  has  found  it  a 
highly  successful  business,  even  with- 
out subsidies.  U.  S.  Lines  gets  $30 
million  in  fed-subsidies  and  showed  a 
$7  million  profit  last  year.  Sea-Land, 
without  subsidy,  showed  a  $12  million 
profit  last  year. 

Containerization  is,  without  doubt, 
the  greatest  revolution  in  cargo  han- 
dling in  modern  times.  It  is  the  key  to 
the  future  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 
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Reality  of  Problem  Finally  Is  Emerging 


Anyone  who  was  looking  and  listen- 
ing got  the  big  picture  behind  the 
problems  in  the  Port  of  Boston  this 
week.  The  smoke-screen  hiding  the 
principals  was  puffed  away  by  two 
events.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Sen- 
ate committee  hearing  which  brought 
the  key  people  into  one  room  at  the 
same  time.  The  second  was  the  visit  to 
Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  by  Rep.  Gerald 
F.  O'Leary  (D-South  Boston)  and 
chairman  of  the  House  committee 
probing  conditions  in  the  Port  of  Bos- 
ton. 

What  we  now  see  quite  clearly  is  a 
battle  ground  with  three  forces  poised 
for  conflict.  One  of  the  forces  is  the 
Boston  Shipping  Association  which,  in 
effect,  is  the  army  of  the  New  York 
maritime  interests,  particularly  U.  S. 
Lines.  The  second  is  labor,  an  uneasy 
group  made  up  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  and  the 
Teamsters,  which  is  fighting  within  its 
own  ranks.  The  third  force  is  Sea- 
Land  Services,  Tnc,  big  container  and 
trucking  firm  which  wants  to  get  into 
Boston. 

In  the  precarious  No-Man's  Land 
between  these  forces  is  the  Legislature's 
two  investigating  committees.  Stand- 
ing off  to  one  side  but  near  to  Sea- 
Land  and  labor  is  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority. 

At  stake  is  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  trade  coming  and  going  from  the 
big  and  expanding  New  England  busi- 
ness-commerical  structure. 

New  York  maritime  interests  want 
a  large  segment  of  New  England  cargo 
volume  trucked  to  the  Port  of  New 
York  and  loaded  on  ships  there.  U.  S. 
Lines  is  making  an  effort  to  capture 
the  remaining  business  all  for  itself 
and  two  New  York  stevedore  firms 
are  trying  to  grab  the  port  business  to 
exclusively  work  with  U.  S.  Lines. 

Labor  tuned  in  on  New  York  head- 
quarters, followed  the  obvious  path 
and  got  trapped  by  the  New  York 
oriented  Boston  Shipping  Association. 
Now  it's  in  the  embarrassing  position 
of  taking  the  blame  for  driving  Sea- 
Land  away. 

DISPUTE  THE  KEY 

But  Sea-Land  wants  to  operate  out 
of  Boston.  It  knows  that  a  lot  of  busi- 


ness can  be  developed  here  and  that 
Boston  can  become  the  best  container 
port  in  North  Atlantic  service.  Top 
executives  of  Sea-Land  told  Rep. 
Gerald  F.  O'Leary  this  week  it  will 
come  to  Boston  if  the  jurisdictional 
dispute  between  the  Teamsters  and 
the  International  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation can  be  solved. 

The  real  fight  is  between  U.  S. 
Lines  and  Sea-Land.  Both  want  Boston 
business  but  under  different  conditions. 
Sea-Land  wants  to  work  Boston  as  a 
major  container  port  on  the  North 
Atlantic.  As  the  pioneer  and  leader 
in  containerization,  Sea-Land  is  in  a 
position  to  quickly  develop  the  busi- 
ness once  it  starts  to  operate  here. 

U.  S.  Lines,  lagging  way  behind 
Sea-Land  in  containerization,  would 
like  to  be  the  only  service  operating 
out  of  Boston,  handling  all  it  can  and 
letting  the  rest  be  trucked  to  New 
York.  Although  heavily  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  government,  U.  S.  Lines 
is  not  in  a  position  to  meet  Sea-Land 
in  container  competition  out  of  Bos- 
ton. Once  Sea-Land  gets  in  here,  U. 
S.  Lines  and  New  York  maritime 
interests  will  quickly  feel  the  impact. 

WILL  LOSE  A  LOT 

A  silent  factor  in  this  competitive 
struggle  is  the  trucking  industry  which, 
in  some  instances,  will  lose  a  lot  of 
New  England  to  New  York  trips  when 
Sea-Land  begins  operating  here  but 
actually  gain  a  lot  of  business  out  of 
Boston  through  New  England  and  to 
the  Mid-west. 

This  trucking  phase  is  a  behind-the- 


scenes  factor  in  the  Teamsters-ILA 
jurisdictional  dispute,  although  only 
one  of  several  factors.  Actually,  the 
Teamsters-ILA  conflict  is  partly  an  in- 
fight  between  Moran,  ILA  boss  and 
McCarty,  Teamsters  Local  25,  boss, 
knowledgeable  labor  experts  tell  us. 

McCarty  wants  the  ILA  to  stop 
monopolizing  the  loading  of  trucks  so 
he  is  trying  to  extend  the  Teamsters 
into  the  ILA  operation.  The  ILA,  how- 
ever, made  a  deal  with  Sea-Land  on 
Boston  operations  based  on  the  New 
York  pattern.  It  is  this  deal  that 
McCarty  doesn't  want. 

MORE  TO  DISPUTE? 

If  the  jurisdictional  dispute  between 
the  Teamsters  and  the  ILA  is  only 
a  personal  fight  between  Moran  and 
McCarty  then  it  will  be  solved  and  Sea- 
Land  will  soon  be  operating  out  of 
Boston. 

If  there  is  more,  as  some  seem  to 
think,  then  it  won't  be  soon.  Such 
factors  as  the  lucrative  trucking  busi- 
ness from  Worcester,  Taunton  and 
other  areas  to  New  York  are  then  in 
the  picture.  The  Boston  Shipping  As- 
sociation keeps  hinting  that  there  is 
more  to  the  dispute.  John  Dennehy, 
BSA  manager,  has  asked  several  times, 
"Why  doesn't  Morrissey  do  something 
to  solve  the  dispute?"  He  is  referring 
to  Nicholas  Morrissey  vice  chairman 
of  the  Port  Authority  and  a  top  Team- 
ster official. 

There  may  never  be  a  decisive  battle, 
only  an  endless  ping-pong  which  makes 
big  money  for  New  York  interests. 


Ships  Are  Stacked  Up  Along  Boston  Army  Base  Pier  Waiting  for  Settlement  of  Crippling 
Strike  Brought  on  by  Labor  Factions  Struggling  Between  Themselves. 
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O'Leary  Wrings  Data  From  N.  Y.  Faction 


The  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n,  an  arm 
of  the  New  York  maritime  interests 
here,  came  to  the  House  hearing 
Thursday  armed  with  statistics  to  sink 
the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  and 
the  International  Longshoreman's 
Association.  That  double-barreled 
objective  obviously  requires  some  fast 
switching  of  gears,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  philosophy.  But  the  BSA  was 
up  to  it. 

Gerard  B.  Fox,  president  of  BSA 
and  branch  manager  of  New  York- 
headquartered  U.  S.  Lines,  charged 
that  two  major  problems  in  the  Port 
of  Boston  are  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority's  efficient,  venture-minded 
attitude  toward  money  and  the  ILA's 
inefficient,  low-productivity  approach 
to  modern  port  needs. 

In  other  words,  the  BSA  was  saying, 
"If  the  ILA  operated  like  the  Port 
Authority,  and  the  Port  Authority  ran 
its  operations  like  the  ILA,  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Port  of  Boston  would  be 
solved." 

What  the  BSA  really  means,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  would  like  the  Port 
Authority  to  not  be  so  business-like 
and  subsidize  facilities  in  the  port  for 
the  steamship  companies.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  wants  the  ILA  to  be  more 
business-like  and  provide  the  man- 
power to  work  ships  here  on  an  ef- 
ficient-basis. 

The  BSA  brought  a  lot  of  talent 
to  the  hearing.  With  Fox  was  John 
Dennehy,   manager,   and  Leo   Glynn, 


BSA  counsel.  But  the  BSA  was  in  for 
a  surprise.  Rep.  Gerald  F.  O'Leary, 
chariman  of  the  House  investigating 
committee,  had  done  a  lot  of  home- 
work on  the  port  problems  and  he 
wanted  facts  to  solve  the  problems 
not  accusations. 

For  instance,  when  O'Leary  asked 
if  U.  S.  Lines  enjoys  a  good  business 
in  Boston,  Fox  replied,  "Yes." 

Then  O'Leary  asked  why  U.  S. 
Lines  doesn't  lease  facilities  here  as  it 
does  in  New  York.  Fox  stated,  "We  do 
a  good  business  in  Boston  but  that 
doesn't  mean  we  are  going  to  lease 
piers  here.  My  managers  in  New  York 
cannot  invest  millions  of  dollars  right 
now  in  Boston.  We  are  willing  to  main- 
tain service  here  but  we  are  not  going 
to  have  leases." 

Rep.  John  Melia  and  Arthur  Lewis, 
Jr.,  pressed  the  point  asking  why  no 
steamship  companies  had  made  invest- 
ments in  facilities  here  and  got  similar 
answers  from  the  BSA  executives. 

The  BSA  theme  is  that  Boston  is 
"an  outport,  a  fringe  port,  a  low  vol- 
ume port."  Thus  steamship  companies 
can't  be  expected  to  lease  facilities. 
Arthur  Lane,  of  Peabody  &  Lane, 
steamship  agents,  called  Boston  "a 
flyspeck  of  a  port,  an  outport  but  not 
under  the  control  of  New  York.  We 
are  of  decreasing  importance  and  in 
the  future  will  be  less  important." 

But  O'Leary  pointed  out  that  Bos- 
ton has  the  potential  to  be  one  of  the 


All   Is  Quiet  Along  Boston  Waterfront  Now  That  Most  of  the  Shipping  Heads  for  New 
York.  This  Was  Once  One  of  the  Most  Active  Ports  in  the  World. 


major  container  ports  in  North  Atlantic 
Service. 

TYPE  FOR  CONTAINERS 

Fox  agreed  and  said,  "Boston  has 
the  type  of  business  here  conducive  to 
containers." 

The  conversation  revealed  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  New  York  steamship 
companies  to  paint  an  unfavorable 
image  of  Boston.  The  constant  refer- 
ence to  Boston  as  "an  outport"  or  "a 
fringe  port"  seeks  to  discourage  local 
forces  from  any  energetic  action  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Actually,  Boston  today  should  be 
the  principal  port  of  New  England  and 
the  Middle  West  for  North  Atlantic 
service.  And  during  the  long  hearing 
this  fact  came  out  and  was  admitted 
by  the  BSA  executives. 

Rep.  Lewis  asked  Fox  if  Boston's 
position    one-day    nearer    to    Europe 
wasn't  an  important  factor  in  steam- 
ship profits.  Fox  said  it  was. 
NO  ONE  CARES 

That  started  a  discussion  about  the 
advantages  Boston  offers  in  European 
service.  O'Leary  noted  that  if  two  ships 
left  Germany  with  cargo  for  Chicago, 
the  ship  stopping  at  Boston  to  unload 
would  deliver  its  cargo  a  day  earlier 
and  the  cargo  would  be  at  its  destina- 
tion in  Chicago  over  the  turnpike  and 
expressways  before  the  other  ship 
arrived  in  New  York. 

Fox  and  Dennehy  agreed  that  this 
is  true. 

So  Boston  is  not  an  outport  or  a 
fringe  port.  It  has  been  made  into  an 
outport  by  the  maneuverings  of  New 
York  maritime  interests,  including 
both  management  and  labor. 

Actually,  the  chaotic  management- 
labor  relationship  that  exists  in  Boston 
is  principally  the  result  of  pro-New 
York  orientation  by  both  groups.  No 
one  really  cares  what  happens  in  Bos- 
ton, not  even  if  the  port  is  closed 
down  by  a  strike. 

Here  again  the  only  losers  are  the 
people  of  Boston  and  New  England. 
A  strike  in  the  Port  of  Boston  won't 
cost  the  New  York  steamship  com- 
panies a  penny  unless  New  York  suf- 
fers congestion  as  New  England  cargo 
is  piled  up  at  New  York,  both  coming 
and  going. 
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Commonwealth  Pier  Too  Expensive  for  U.S.  Ships 


It  costs  $10,000  per  day  to  dock 
a  passenger  ship  up  at  Commonwealth 
Pier.  In  some  cases,  the  costs  have 
run  over  $15,000  per  day.  And  in 
terms  of  the  services  performed  for  that 
money,  Commonwealth  Pier  is  the 
most  expensive  dock  in  the  world. 

That's  why  only  foreign  ships  come 
here.  American  ships  can't  afford  to 
dock  at  Commonwealth  Pier  although 
it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  most 
New  Englanders  going  on  a  voyage 
prefer  to  embark  from  Boston  rather 
than  New  York. 

With  two  exceptions,  the  only  rea- 
son why  foreign  ships  come  here  is  for 
show  purposes,  promotion  and  to  de- 
velop business  for  their  lines  out  of 
other  ports.  It's  mostly  an  advertising- 
publicity  investment. 

One  European  passenger  line  re- 
veals its  cost  figures  at  Commonwealth 
Pier  and  describes  the  expenses  as 
"nearly  typical."  The  cost  sheet  for 
eight  hours  at  Commonwealth  Pier 
shows  $3900  for  stevedores,  $1670  for 
clerks,  $770  for  watchmen,  $375  for 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority  Services, 
and  $2634  for  tug  boat,  pilot  and  other 
fees.  That's  a  total  of  $9349. 

Such  costs  are  in  addition  to  the 
ships  own  operational  cost  which  runs 
about  $4000  per  day,  in  some  cases 
$5000,  or  more. 

The  above  cost  figures  are  significant 
when  compared  to  the  work  done  for 
the  expenditure. 

For  $9400,  the  ship  was  privileged 
to  tie  up  at  Commonwealth  Pier,  con- 
nected to  electric  and  water  services  at 
extra  cost,  loaded  with  10  tons  of  cargo 
and  take  on  200  passengers. 

Another  European  line  which  tied 
up  to  Commonwealth  Pier  expecting 
to  stay  only  four  hours,  ended  up  pay- 
ing $13,760  for  a  seven-hour  stay. 

Asked  to  comment  on  these  costs, 
Thomas  Soules,  port  director  of  the 
authority,  said  they  are  at  least  30  per 
cent  higher  than  they  should  be.  He 
declared,  "Boston  will  not  see  the  great 
passenger  ships  making  regular  calls 
here  until  these  excessive  costs  are  cut 
back.  The  high  costs  to  passenger  ships 
here  are  no  secret.  The  whole  world 
knows.  And  American  lines  gave  up 


any  hopes  of  using  Boston  as  a  passen- 
ger port  years  ago." 

One  big  U.  S.  passenger  line  official 
described  the  cost  situation  in  Boston 
as  "fantastic."  And  the  reasons  for 
these  costs  would  make  no  sense  at  all 
to  the  typical  citizen  who  never  got  a 
full  day's  pay  for  not  doing  a  full  day's 
work. 

Briefly,  the  cost  situation  springs 
from  a  feather-bedding  labor  system 
which  puts  men  on  the  payroll  while 
the  ship  is  still  out  in  the  ocean.  One 
day  before  the  ship  arrives  at  Com- 
monwealth Pier,  an  International 
Longshoremen's  Ass'n  crew  is  hired 
and  put  on  the  payroll.  This  crew  in- 
cludes clerks. 

When  the  ship  arrives,  a  50-man 
crew  is  on  the  payroll.  And  two  days 
after  the  ship  leaves,  two  clerks  are  on 
the  same  payroll. 

But  Soule  stated,  "Being  on  the  pay- 
roll and  actually  working  the  ship  are 
two  different  things  here  in  Boston." 

He  added,  "This  high  cost  system 
offers  only  a  bare  minimum  of  work. 
It  has  closed  the  door  to  normal  pas- 
senger ship  activity  in  Boston." 

Soules  noted,  "Fort  Lauderdale,  for 


example,  gets  around  200  passenger 
ships  per  year  while  only  20  foreign 
ships  come  to  Boston.  Yet  Boston  has 
a  bigger  market  for  passenger  service 
than  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Cost  is  the  key. 
The  cost  of  docking  a  ship  at  Ft. 
Lauderdale  is  less  than  half  that  here." 

The  actual  solution  to  the  high  cost 
problem  in  the  port  is  a  simple  concept 
accepted  by  most  everyone.  Soules  de- 
scribes this  as  a  "full  day's  work  for  a 
full  day's  pay."  He  also  said,  "That  is 
a  just,  fair  concept  accepted  by  society 
since  Biblical  times  but  it's  a  concept 
totally  unacceptable  in  waterfront  labor 
deals." 

Both  the  Mass.  Port  Authority  and 
the  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n  agree  on 
that  one  point.  The  high  costs  in  the 
Port  of  Boston  are  the  result  of  unbe- 
lievable labor  practices  on  the  water- 
front and  the  stiff  resistance  to  any 
effort  tending  to  increasing  efficiency. 

That  point  of  agreement,  however, 
is  of  little  value  in  itself.  The  unanswer- 
ed question  here,  as  in  cargo  opera- 
tions, is  why  labor  leaders  permit  these 
practices  to  continue  even  though  the 
result  is  the  destruction  of  the  port  and 
the  local  ILA  unions. 


While  Costs  for  Docking  U.  S.  Ships  at  Commonwealth  Pier  Remain  Prohibitive,  Foregin 
Vessels  on  Good-Will  or  Promotional  Tours  Like  Italy's  "Leonardo  da  Vinci"  (Above) 
Develop  Business  for  Their  Lines  from  Other  Ports  by  Making  Token  Appearances  in 
the  Hub. 
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Authority  Lacks  Teeth 


Some  legislators  have  long  memories 
about  factors  now  choking  the  Port  of 
Boston.  Some  say  that  the  New  York 
influence  in  Boston  came  up  many 
years  ago  when  legislation  was  enacted 
creating  the  Port  Authority.  But  they 
also  say  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  put 
the  pieces  together  in  a  manner  that 
would  explain  how  the  New  York 
manipulation  of  Boston  works. 

Sen.  Francis  McCann,  a  member  of 
the  Senate  committee  investigating  con- 
ditions in  the  Port,  said  he  was  present 
when  the  Port  Authority  Enabling  Act 
was  passed  in  1956.  "As  I  recall  it,  we 
got  30  seconds  to  debate  a  250-page 
document.  Some  of  us  felt  at  the  time 
that  New  York  financial  interests  had 
a  hand  in  this  legislation. 

"Now  with  the  new  information  de- 
veloped revealing  New  York  influence 
in  the  harbor  it  looks  like  we  have  an 
interlocking  thing  involving  labor, 
management  and  financial  interests." 

McCann's  viewpoint  is  nearly  typi- 
cal of  opinion  now  prevailing  on  Bea- 
con Hill  and  a  lot  of  legislators  are 


wondering  why  the  language  used  in 
the  Port  Authority  law  put  no  force  in 
the  Authority's  hands  to  run  the  Port 
of  Boston. 

Strangely,  though,  the  Boston  Ship- 
ping Ass'n,  an  arm  of  the  New  York 
maritime  interests  here  which  handles 
labor-management  relations  in  the  Port 
of  Boston,  raised  this  point  at  the 
House  hearing  last  week.  Leo  Glynn, 
counsel  for  the  BSA,  told  Rep.  Gerald 
F.  O'.Leary,  chairman  of  the  house 
Port  probe  : 

"The  statute  creating  the  Port  Au- 
thority is  permissive  and  weak  as  it 
applies  to  the  Port  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I'd  like  to  read  you  a  sec- 
tion of  this  statute  to  demonstrate  the 
kind  of  language  used." 

Glynn  then  read  a  key  paragraph 
from  Section  6  of  the  Enabling  Act. 
"Upon  transfer  of  the  port  properties 
the  Authority  shall  make  all  necessary 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  port 
of  Boston.  The  Authority  shall  concern 
itself  with  the  condition  and  location 
of  piers,  switching,  floatage,  lighterage, 


Decay  and  Rot  Are  Part  and  Parcel  of  Boston's  Waterfront  Scene  But  Port  Authority  Hasn't 
the  Power  to  Remedy  Situation  of  which  They  Are  All  too  Well  Aware. 


rates,  rules,  regulations  and  practices, 
dockage,  wharfage,  water  front  labor 
conditions,  grain  elevator  and  ware- 
house facilities  within  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton." 

Glynn  stated,  "The  important  word 
in  that  paragraph  is  'concern.'  That's  a 
weak,  vapid  word  in  a  legal  sense. 
What  does  it  really  mean?  It's  open  to 
many  interpretations." 

Glynn  then  charged  that  this  lan- 
guage was  used  to  indicate  to  bond 
investors  that  the  Authority  would  not 
have  to  invest  money  in  the  port  which 
was  considered  to  be  a  losing  proposi- 
tion. 

The  BSA  attorney  claims  that  the 
law  firm  which  helped  draft  this  legis- 
lation is  still  the  law  firm  for  the  Port 
Authority. 

The  law  firm  referred  to  by  Glynn 
is  Lybrand,  Ross,  Bros  &  Montgomery. 

Glynn  followed  this  up  with  a  charge 
that  the  Port  Authority's  prospectus  is 
written  as  an  apology  for  conditions  in 
the  Port  of  Boston  and  great  praise  for 
Logan  Airport. 

He  claimed  that  the  language  in  the 
prospectus  is  also  used  to  assure  bond 
investors  that  no  money  will  be  un- 
wisely invested  in  the  harbor  facilties. 

These  charges  are  interesting  mainly 
because  they  tend  to  convince  long- 
memory  legislators  that  something  hap- 
pened when  the  Port  Authority  Enab- 
ling Act  was  zoomed  through  in  1956. 

Actually,  the  BSA  has  no  interest 
in  the  financial  factors  behind  the  Port 
Authority.  It  is  only  interested  in  get- 
ting Commonwealth  money,  from  any 
source,  to  build  better  facilities  for  the 
New  York  steamship  companies.  Its 
attack  on  the  Port  Authority  is  an  at- 
tempt to  force  expenditures  from  Au- 
thority funds  or  from  a  special  Com- 
monwealth tax  to  fund  ship  facilities 
here. 

What  the  public  and  many  legislators 
do  not  understand  is  that  the  Port  Au- 
thority is  financed  by  revenue-bonds. 
In  brief,  that  means  that  the  money 
borrowed  is  paid  back  out  of  earnings 
from  the  facilities  financed.  In  the  case 
of  the  Port  Authority,  this  money  is 
paid  back  out  of  earnings  from  the 
operation  of  Logan  Airport,  Mystic 
River  Bridge  and  Hanscom  Field. 
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Authority  Trying  Hard  But  Needs  More  Power 


Much  of  the  confusion  still  surround- 
ing the  problems  in  the  Port  of  Boston 
revolves  around  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority.  Because  of  the  name,  a  lot 
of  people  have  logically  assumed  that 
if  the  port  is  in  trouble  then  the  Au- 
thority must  be  responsible.  Conse- 
quently, this  writer  has  looked  into 
every  aspect  of  the  Port  Authority's 
operation,  particularly  financing.  And 
charges  made  by  port  groups  and  leg- 
islators have  been  followed  up. 

To  do  this,  the  Port  Authority's 
books  have  been  examined;  audit  re- 
ports scrutinized;  bond  holder  lists 
scanned;  operational  methods  reviewed 
and  questioned.  Here  are  some  con- 
clusions: 

•  The  Port  Authority  is  at  best  only 
a  minor  force  in  the  Port  of  Boston  and 
only  recently  has  attempted  to  expand 
its  influence. 

•  It  is  entirely  financed  by  revenue 
bonds  and  does  not  take  one  penny 
from  the  State  Treasury  or  place  any 
tax  burden  on  the  Commonwealth. 

•  Its  ability  to  borrow  money  at  low 
interest  rates  stems  from  the  earning 
power  of  facilities  under  its  control  at 
Logan  Airport  and  Mystic  River 
Bridge.  That's  the  reason  why  it  issued 
revenue  bonds.  Sums  borrowed  are  re- 
paid out  of  revenues  produced  by  tolls 
and  fees. 

This  revenue  bond  method  of  financ- 
ing Authority  programs,  principally  at 
Logan  International  Airport,  removed 
what  could  have  been  a  $100  million 
tax  burden  from  Commonwealth  tax- 
payers. Without  the  Authority's  rev- 
enue bond  system,  Logan  Airport 
would  have  been  developed  with  tax 
money  or  not  at  all. 

It  appears  that  the  Authority  has 
played  down  harbor  facilities  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  it  has  to  dem- 
onstrate earning  power  from  revenue 
bond  investments  and  to  do  this  it  had 
to  underemphasize  the  port  because 
investors  were  aware  of  the  New  York 
blockade  here.  Second,  because  Port 
facilities  are  not  fully  used  by  the  ships 
coming  here. 

Among  the  Authority's  bondholders 
are  thousands  of  individuals,  including 
many  Massachusetts  citizens  in  many 


fields  such  as  schoolteachers,  business- 
men, housewives  and  some  big  institu- 
tions such  as  insurance  companies  and 
banks. 

BLOCK  TO  EXPANSION 

One  of  these  bondholders  said,  "It 
is  well  known  that  there  is  a  block  to 
expansion  of  shipping  in  Boston  har- 
bor. Until  something  happens  to  change 
the  situation,  I'm  not  interested  in  pro- 
grams to  finance  new  piers." 

However,  this  investor  said  if  Sea- 
Land  had  started  operating  out  of  Bos- 
ton, the  investment  attitude  toward  the 
port  would  have  turned  for  the  better. 
He  said,  "Containers  are  big  today. 
That's  the  future  and  a  good  invest- 
ment." 

Another  reason  why  bond  investors 
like  Authority  revenue  bonds  is  the 
strict  supervision  over  the  use  of 
money. 

Each  year,  on  Sept.  1,  auditors  from 
the  State  Auditor's  office  spend  several 
weeks  pouring  over  Authority  books. 
Included  in  the  examination  are  cash 
balances,  receipts  and  disbursements, 
bank  statements,  investments,  pur- 
chases and  sales,  accrued  interest,  ac- 
counts receivable,  current  assets,  work 
in  progress,  outstanding  bonds  and  in- 
terest, leases,  agreements,  revenue  re- 
ports,   concession-agreements,    inven- 


tories of  commuter  tickets,  payrolls 
plus  sick  leave  and  vacations,  payroll 
deductions  and  distribution. 

Also,  the  state  auditor's  staff  reads 
the  minutes  and  reports  of  Authority 
meetings. 

DOUBLE  CHECK 

On  June  1 ,  each  year,  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountants  spend  a  month  on  the 
same  books.  And  in  addition,  the  New 
England  Merchants  National  Bank  gets 
a  statement  each  month  detailing  all 
obligations  of  the  Authority  and  makes 
payment  for  the  Authority.  Then  the 
bank  returns  a  ledger  of  payments 
made  to  the  Authority. 

The  bank  acts  in  this  capacity  as  the 
Trustee  of  the  bondholders.  Under  the 
law  it  has  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  Authority  does  not  spend  money  in 
a  manner  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
bondholders.  Thus,  the  bank  is  re- 
quired to  know  about  every  transac- 
tion, big  or  small,  involving  the  Au- 
thority. 

For  this  service,  the  bank  is  paid  a 
fee  of  $15,000  per  year  plus  expenses 
for  postage,  transfers  and  other  items. 

Thus,  the  persistent  charges  that 
some  high-level  monkey  business  is  in 
the  financial  structure  of  the  Port  Au- 
thority seem  entirely  without  substance. 
It  appears  to  be  an  efficient,  carefully 
controlled  operation  in  every  respect. 


Port  of  Boston  Continues  to  Decay  but  Port  Authority  Lacks  the  Power  to  Do  Anything 
About  It.  B 
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Blockade  Ruins  Small  Businessman  in  the  Hub 


"The  New  York  blockade  of  the 
Port  of  Boston  has  wrecked  me,"  says 
Louis  Engber,  president  of  Douglas 
Material  Co.,  Chelsea.  That  sad  state- 
ment from  a  local  small  businessman 
underlines  one  of  the  most  intolerable 
aspects  of  the  port  situation. 

This  New  York  blockade  forces 
business  firms  to  ship  their  cargo  from 
here  by  truck  to  New  York.  Unless 
the  small  businessman  has  a  volume  of 
cargo  for  Europe,  he  has  no  chance, 
and  can't  even  get  an  approximate 
delivery  date  to  his  foreign  customer. 
He  must  stand  in  line  hoping  for  the 
best  and  pay  a  stiff  penalty  for  the 
"privilege." 

Even  the  firm  able  to  guarantee  a 
high  volume  shipment  of  cargo  out  of 
Boston  has  to  beg  and  plead  for  direct 
service  from  here.  Still,  it  often  gets 
notified  that  the  ship  promised  it  has 
been  cancelled  or  diverted  and  that  it 
had  better  load  the  cargo  on  a  truck 
for  New  York. 

For  the  privilege  of  not  getting  di- 
rect steamship  service  out  of  Boston, 
the  businessman  must  pay  extra  truck 
hauling  costs  which  can  range  up  to 
$40  per  ton,  depending  on  the  cargo. 
The  average  minimum  truck  rate  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York  is  about 
$20  per  ton. 

To  the  small  businessman  this  extra 
cost  on  his  cargo  puts  him  at  a  com- 


petitive disadvantage  with  other  firms 
located  in  New  York  or  near  other 
ports  where  direct  shipping  service  is 
available. 

In  nearly  every  case,  the  forced 
trucking  of  cargo  from  New  England 
sources  to  New  York  adds  from  10 
cents  to  several  dollars  to  the  price  of  a 
local  product. 

In  this  context,  the  New  York  block- 
ade of  the  Port  of  Boston  involves 
much  more  than  just  shipping  activity. 
At  stake  is  the  competitive  ability  of 
most  New  England  business  and  in- 
dustry. And  that  means  that  jobs  are  at 
stake  along  with  the  entire  socio-eco- 
nomic-political future  of  at  least  five 
states. 

RAGS  TO  SPAIN 

That's  the  big  picture  which  this 
series  has  tried  to  project.  It  is  the  big 
picture  now  emerging  from  the  Legis- 
lature's two  investigating  committees. 
It's  been  difficult  to  bring  this  picture 
into  focus  due  to  a  number  of  local 
conflicts  and  conditions  which  served 
as  a  smoke-screen  over  the  hard 
realities. 

But  the  case  of  Louis  Engber,  a  small 
Chelsea  material  dealer,  points  up  the 
problem  as  it  affects  hundreds  of  other 
small  businessmen.  Engber  has  de- 
veloped a  good  business  shipping  rags 
from  Boston  to  Spain.  In  recent  years, 
however,  he  has  encountered  increased 


Mystic  River  Bridge  (Background),  Along  with  the  Logan  Airport,  Provide  Port  Authority 
with  Profit  Which  Is  Poured  Back  Into  Revenue  Bond  Obligations  Supporting  the  Losing 
Shipping  Facilities  of  the  City.  Meanwhile,  Local  Merchants  Are  Forced  to  Transport 
Goods  Overland  to  New  York  by  Truck  or  Train  for  Shipment  to  Foreign  Ports. 


difficulty    in    getting    a    ship    out    of 
Boston. 

More  and  more,  Engber  said,  he  has 
been  forced  to  load  his  cargo  onto  a 
truck  at  $20  minimum  per  ton  for 
New  York  where  it  will  be  placed  on 
a  ship  eventually  headed  for  Spain.  He 
said  it  might  take  weeks  before  it 
arrives. 

The  steamship  companies,  Engber 
said,  give  him  a  bad  time.  He  declared, 
"They  tell  me  bluntly  that  they  don't 
give  a  hoot  about  my  problems  or  my 
costs.  Either  send  the  cargo  to  New 
York  by  truck  or  forget  it." 

TOM  SOULES  HELPED 

Engber  stated,  "The  New  York  in- 
fluence over  the  Port  of  Boston  has 
wrecked  me.  I've  told  Sen.  Kennedy 
about  it.  I  went  to  the  Port  Authority 
and  finally  did  get  help  from  Tom 
Soules.  He  went  to  bat  for  me  and 
really  helped  on  several  occasions. 
Always  he  tried  like  he  did  last  week 
but  to  no  avail." 

This  same  story  can  be  heard  over 
and  over  again  from  businessmen  in 
dozens  of  different  fields.  Always  there 
is  the  ultimatum,  "Either  ship  the 
cargo  to  New  York  by  truck  or  forget 
it." 

Even  some  big  industrial  firms,  im- 
portant customers  of  the  New  York 
steamship  lines,  get  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment. Frequently,  they  have  to  sched- 
ule shipments  on  a  promise  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

But  there's  hope.  Some  business- 
men are  on  the  move  looking  for  a 
way  to  pull  the  port  back  under  Boston 
control. 

BOSTON  TO  FIGHT 

One  is  Philip  Adams,  a  steel  im- 
porter and  manufacturer's  representa- 
tive. He  praised  the  Record  American 
series  as  a  "great  step  forward  for  Bos- 
ton" and  declared,  "I've  got  business 
friends  interested  in  sitting  down  with 
involved  parties  and  working  out  the 
problems.  We've  got  to  have  some 
New  England  interests  controlling  the 
port." 

He  said  any  businessman  interested 
in  joining  with  his  group  to  fight  the 
problems  in  Boston  should  contact 
him  through  this  writer. 
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Labor  Moves  to  Ease  Dock  Blockade 


The  first  break  in  the  unyielding 
New  York  blockade  of  the  Port  of 
Boston  came  as  a  surprise  to  most 
people.  Until  1:10  p.m.,  Wednesday, 
the  Port  of  Boston  was  securely  locked 
in  the  grips  of  New  York  maritime 
interests. 

The  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n,  which 
is  the  management  body  here  for  the 
New  York  steamship  companies,  and 
the  International  Longshoremen's 
Ass'n  wouldn't  talk  to  one  another. 

The  vicious  cycle  of  anti-Boston 
forces  held  firm  as  ship  service  dimin- 
ished and  labor  practices  held  costs 
high.  More  than  85  percent  of  all 
New  England  cargo  for  overseas  desti- 
nation is  now  moving  through  the 
Port  of  New  York. 

But  at  1:10  p.m.  Wednesday  John 
F.  (Red)  Moran,  international  vice 
president  of  the  ILA,  told  the  Senate 
Committee  investigating  the  port  that 
he  had  a  "message  of  good  faith." 

He  declared,  "Labor  will  co-oper- 
ate. We  will  sit  down  and  talk  to  any- 
one, anywhere.  This  is  a  world  of 
compromise.  It's  time  to  begin  to  move 
for  the  good  of  Boston  and  the  New 
England  public." 

It  was  a  highly  significant  state- 
ment for  several  reasons.  Moran  was 
seated  at  a  table  before  the  senators 
with  Gerald  Fox,  president  of  the 
shipping  ass'n;  John  Dennehy,  man- 
ager of  BSA;  and  Edward  King, 
executive  director  of  the  Port  Author- 
ity. 

Sens.  Umana  and  McCann  had  been 
questioning  the  BSA  executives  and 
the  Port  Authority  chief.  A  lot  of 
accusations  were  fired  back  and  forth, 
many  of  them  at  "Red"  Moran.  But 
Moran  showed  no  reaction  to  more 
than  an  hour  of  this  dialogue.  Every- 
one could  sense  that  something  was 
going  to  happen.  News  photographers 
maneuvered  into  position  to  get  pic- 
tures of  what  they  expected  to  be  a 
dramatic  rebuttal  from  Moran. 

At  the  previous  Senate  hearing, 
Moran  had  bitterly  attacked  Fox  and 
Dennehy  and  said,  "I  won't  talk  to 
them  about  anything  until  they  drop 
the  unfair  labor  practices  charge  put 
against  me  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board." 


But  something  happened  in  between 
that  meeting  and  this  latest  one.  Moran 
told  the  Senators  Wednesday  in  the 
same  company,  "Let  them  file  all  the 
unfair  labor  charges  they  want.  This 
is  the  time  for  compromise  and  time 
to  begin  to  move." 

The  timing  of  Moran's  remarks  had 
a  special  impact  of  its  own.  He  had 
the  floor  at  the  tail-end  of  a  long  hear- 
ing which  had  produced  nothing  con- 
structive. Then,  unexpectedly,  the 
hearing  ended  on  a  positive  tone  and 
a  feeling  of  hope.  More  important, 
Moran  dumped  the  responsibility  into 
the  laps  of  Fox  and  Dennehy,  the 
local  management  representatives  of 
the  steamship  lines. 

Veteran  port  men  had  a  variety  of 
explanations  for  Moran's  big  move, 
Some  said  the  2  to  1  vote  in  favor  of 
the  hiring  hall  was  a  big  factor.  One 
said  pressure  was  on  from  Washington 
to  end  the  labor-management  impasse 
here.  Another  said  the  NRLB  charge 
is  worrying  Moran  and  he  wants  to 
talk  it  out  with  the  Boston  Shipping 
Ass'n,  And  still  another  said  that  the 
workers  themselves  want  an  improved 
waterfront  environment  here  and 
Moran  is  merely  reflecting  this  mood. 

Leo  Fitzpatrick,  vice  president  of 
Pistorino  &  Co.,  summed  up  the  gen- 
eral feeling,  "Moran's  statement 
sounds  good.  If  we  can  just  get  every- 
one talking,  it  will  be  a  good  start." 

Obviously,    Moran's    invitation    to 


talk  and  compromise  requires  the  Bos- 
ton Shipping  Ass'n  to  set  up  a  meet- 
ing with  the  ILA.  Efforts  to  get  a 
statement  from  the  BSA  following  the 
hearing  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Moran  seemed  to  be  serious  and 
intent  on  getting  talks  started.  He  ad- 
mitted, in  a  round-about  way,  that 
there  is  a  labor  shortage  and  tried  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  it. 

He  declared,  "Due  to  the  changes 
in  shipping  technology  and  the  new 
automation  procedures,  we  have  been 
concerned  about  jobs  for  our  men. 
Yes,  we  have  fears  of  job  losses  from 
containerization  and  other  automation 
systems. 

"However,"  he  continued,  "now  we 
are  in  a  good  position  to  move  as  a 
result  of  the  vote  last  night  to  retain 
the  hiring  hall. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  The  two 
legislative  committees  investigating  the 
port  have  been  getting  some  interesting 
information  on  how  things  work  in 
Boston  and  who  pulls  what  strings. 

Rep.  Gerald  F.  O'Leary  (D-South 
Boston)  has  been  hitting  where  it  hurts 
in  his  House  hearings  and  has  com- 
piled a  lot  of  information  on  what's 
going  on.  The  Senate  hearing  this 
week  also  began  to  penetrate  behind 
the  curtain  of  local  conflicts. 

That's  what  this  series  wanted  to 
happen.  Now  let's  pull  the  pieces  to- 
gether and  get  the  Port  of  Boston  back 
in  business. 


Boston   Longshoremen  Wait  for  Work  Assignments  After   Returning  to  Job   Following  a 
Long  Strike. 
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O'Leary  Battles  Savagely  to  Break  New  York  Crip 


"Hold  the  status  quo  in  the  Port  of 
Boston  at  all  costs."  That's  the  word 
passed  around  in  New  York  maritime 
circles  last  week,  according  to  a  reli- 
able source  in  Boston.  That's  no  sur- 
prise. Some  of  the  results  of  closed- 
door  meetings  in  shipping  circles  here 
this  week  indicate  the  same  thing.  It 
does  reveal,  however,  that  New  York 
considers  Boston  a  threat  to  its  rich 
shipping  concentration.  And  if  we 
are  a  threat,  it  means  that  we  are  still 
hi  the  fight. 

To  fully  understand  what's  at  stake, 
look  at  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
involved.  Last  year,  the  Port  of  New 
York  cornered  $7.4  billion  dollars  in 
shipborne  commerce.  New  England 
businessmen  contributed  over  $2  bil- 
lion to  this  total  by  shipping  85  per 
cent  of  local  cargo  over  the  highway  to 
New  York  for  loading  onto  ships  there. 

In  every  respect,  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  big  money  fight.  New  York 
has  cut  us  out  of  our  own  local  busi- 
ness and  we've  got  to  get  it  back.  It's 
a  high-stakes  effort  with  the  growth 
potential  and  competitive  stature  of 
New  England  business  deeply  in- 
volved; the  future  of  Boston  on  the 
line  and  the  pension  funds  of  dock 
workers  at  stake. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  going  to  be  an 
easy  battle,  although  we  are  fighting 
for  what  rightfully  belongs  to  Boston. 
As  of  this  moment,  the  New  York 
interests  have  no  intention  of  letting  a 


dime  of  this  business  come  back  here. 
Just  how  difficult  it  will  be  was  out- 
lined by  Peter  Bergas,  vice  president 
of  export  for  Pistorino  &  Co.,  inter- 
national freight  forwarders  and  cus- 
toms brokers  in  Boston. 

He  declared,  "A  bad  precedent  has 
been  started  here.  New  England  busi- 
nessmen have  been  broken  down  and 
now  accept  the  idea  that  they  have  to 
use  the  Port  of  New  York.  A  lot  of 
New  England  exporters  have  gotten 
out  of  the  habit  of  shipping  from  Bos-' 
ton." 

One  of  the  bright  lights  in  this 
fight  is  the  House  investigating  com- 
mittee led  by  Rep.  Gerald  F.  O'Leary 
(D-South  Boston).  The  two  work 
horses  with  O'Leary  on  this  probe  of 
the  Port  are  Reps.  John  Melia  and 
Arthur  Lewis,  Jr.  This  committee  has 
so  far  concentrated  on  the  guts  of  this 
issue  and  resisted  all  temptations  to 
exploit  sensational  aspects. 

For  example,  when  Bergas  told  the 
hearing  that  many  of  the  lines  cutting 
Boston  out  as  a  port  are  heavily  subsi- 
dized by  the  federal  government, 
O'Leary  pointed  out,  "This  committee 
has  sent  letters  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  asking  for  information  on 
subsidies  going  to  the  various  com- 
panies." 

KEY  TO  SOLUTION 

Government  tax  money  is  being 
letters  pointing  out  the  subsidies  in- 


The  Port  of  New  York  Is  Alive  with  Shipping  (Top  Photo)  While  Boston  Piers  Rot  Away 
(Photo  Right). 


volved.  This  factor  is  considered  by 
O'Leary  to  be  an  important  key  to 
solving  the  problem.  And  it  could  be. 

Government  tax  money  is  being 
used  to  finance  steamship  companies 
which  are  denying  Boston  direct  serv- 
ice. At  the  same  time,  the  privileged 
positions  of  other  groups  involved,  in- 
cluding labor,  are  being  used  in  com- 
bination with  New  York  steamship 
interests  to  create  an  impenetrable  cost 
barrier  in  Boston. 

John  F.  (Red)  Moran,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Ass'n,  has,  however,  punched  a 
small  hole  in  this  latter  factor  by  of- 
fering to  sit  down  and  talk  to  anyone, 
anywhere  and  to  compromise.  He 
made  this  offer  at  the  Senate  hearing 
and  generated  hope  that  there  is  a 
break  in  the  dam.  Sen.  Francis  McCann 
declared,  "Mr.  Moran's  statement  has 
given  the  investigation  a  very  positive 
turn." 

Local  steamship  agents  also  say  the 
vicious  cycle  of  New  York-generated 
forces  at  work  in  Boston  can  be  broken, 
if  New  England  interests  will  band  to- 
gether as  a  single,  unified  force. 

MORE  SAILINGS  NEEDED 

Leo  Fitzpatrick,  also  a  Pistorino  vice 
president,  said,  "We've  got  to  find  a 
way  to  build  confidence  among  New 
England  businessmen  that  they  can 
ship  directly  from  Boston.  But  we've 
got  to  work  together  on  this." 

Bergas  stated,  "Perhaps  the  way  to 
start  is  to  force  steamship  companies 
to  provide  more  scheduled  sailings 
from  Boston.  This  would  help  restore 
confidence  among  New  England  busi- 
nessmen." 

But  Bergas  unveiled  some  strings 
wrapped  around  the  New  England 
business  community.  He  said,  "Many 
New  England  businessmen,  because  of 
the  New  York  pressures,  have  made 
friendships  with  someone  in  New 
York.  So  they  are  not  interested  in 
Boston  now.  They  don't  want  to  upset 
the  apple  cart. 

"Another  problem,"  he  said,  "is  that 
some  New  England  companies  let 
secretaries  decide  export  policies,  de- 
spite higher  costs  in  trucking  to  New 
York." 
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Hub's  Shipping  Loss  to  N.Y. 
Totals  Staggeting  $2  Bit  Hon 


At  last,  the  key  people  in  the  Port 
of  Boston  are  getting  the  message. 
Everyone  is  now  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  the  volume  of  New  England 
cargo  being  diverted  through  the  Port 
of  New  York  represents  an  enormous 
economic  loss  in  terms  of  wealth  and 
job  opportunities. 

Not  enough  can  be  said  on  this 
point.  The  dollar  volume  of  shipping 
commerce  closed  out  of  the  Port  of 
Boston  represents  the  cost  of  100,000 
homes  priced  at  $20,000  each;  900 
big  ultra-modern  schools  priced  at  over 
$2  million  each;  600  big  hospitals  or 
power  plants,  or  more  than  two  years 
of  the  full  Massachusetts  state  budget, 
or  the  payment  of  the  entire  state  debt 
with  about  $300  million  left  over. 

Those  figures,  of  course,  are  only 
statistical  translations  intended  to  point 
up  what  $2  billion  worth  of  shipping 
commerce  really  amounts  to.  Another 
way  of  saying  it  is  2000  million  dollars. 

It  seems  an  incredible  thing  that  the 
New  England  community  has  submit- 
ted to  this  seizure  of  its  own  business 
by  a  competitive  port.  Even  more  in- 
credible is  the  submission  of  New  Eng- 
land business  to  a  blockade  which 
raises  the  cost  of  local  products  and 
reduces  local  competitive  abilities. 

But  it's  not  so  incredible  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  power  play 
at  work  here.  So  many  people  have 
been  deceived  in  so  many  different 
ways. 

First,  the  stage  was  set  a  long  time 
ago  with  the  steady  propaganda  bar- 
rage which  stated  that  Boston  is  an 
"outport"  or  a  "fringe"  port.  The  New 
York  maritime  interests  with  their  hun- 
dreds of  agents  and  solicitors  spread 
this  viewpoint  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  still  being  done  today. 

That  story  was  sold  to  labor,  indus- 
try and  government.  As  a  result,  most 
New  England  businessmen  decided  it 
was  in  their  best  interests  to  work  with 
New  York  and  establish  relationships 
in  that  port,  despite  the  higher  cost  and 
competitive  disadvantages  involved. 

Waterfront  workers  also  bought  the 
story.  Consequently,  the  workers  feared 
a  steady  shrinkage  of  jobs  in  Boston 


and  eagerly  supported  feather-bedding 
practices  and  practices  to  protect  them- 
selves. These  actions,  of  course,  pushed 
local  labor  costs  higher  and  in  them- 
selves became  a  barrier  to  shipping 
growth  here. 

Then,  the  story  was  spread  around 
the  world  that  Boston  was  not  only  an 
"outport"  but  also  one  of  the  highest 
cost  labor  ports  in  the  world.  That 
situation  was  perpetuated  by  the  local 
managers  of  the  New  York  steamship 
companies  through  the  Boston  Ship- 
ping Association  which  handles  all 
labor-management  negotiations  here. 

Simply  stated,  that's  how  the  "out- 
port" propaganda  campaign  became  a 
statistically  provable  reality.  Both  busi- 
ness and  labor  reacted  against  their 
own  best  interests  but  in  the  sincere 
belief  they  were  protecting  themselves. 

As  a  result,  a  large  majority  of  New 
England  business  firms  now  play  ball 
with  New  York  because  they  are  con- 
vinced it  is  the  only  way  they  can  move 
their  products  overseas  with  any  effi- 
ciency. Labor  set  up  a  long  chain  of 
featherbedding  and  other  labor  prac- 


tices to  prevent  job  losses  because  it 
was  convinced  that  shipping  activity 
was  certain  to  shrink  here. 

HIGH  COST  COURT 

So  today  we  really  are  an  "outport" 
and  a  high  cost  port.  Now,  85  percent 
of  New  England  cargo  is  moving 
through  the  Port  of  New  York,  a  $2 
billion  piece  of  business. 

The  campaign  to  reduce  the  Port  of 
Boston  to  a  beautiful  nothingness  is 
still  underway.  The  pressures  are  still 
on  although  a  lot  of  people  are  now  a 
lot  wiser.  For  example,  when  this  series 
started  several  Boston  executives  in- 
volved with  port  business  were  stunned 
by  the  charge  that  New  York  maritime 
interests  were  wrecking  the  Port  of 
Boston.  Today,  most  can  see  the  subtle 
methods  and  systems  at  work  in  Bos- 
ton. 

More  important,  they  now  know 
that  the  "low  volume"  tag  placed  on 
Boston  is  entirely  false.  Most  everyone 
today  realizes  that  Boston  is  a  "low 
volume"  port  only  because  most  of  the 
cargo  is  being  trucked  to  New  York. 


Custom  House  Tower  Stands  As  a  Silent  Sentinel,  As  Pile  of  Rotten  Timber  Gives  Mute 
Testimony  to  the  Incredible  Condition  Allowed  to  Exist  on  Boston  Piers. 
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Lack  of  One  Inch  Creates 
$140-a-Day  Problem  at  Castle  Island 


The  following  four  paragraphs  won't 
make  any  sense  at  all  to  the  typical 
working  man.  But  they  tell  one  of  the 
strange  truths  about  the  Port  of  Bos- 
ton. So  here  goes: 

For  want  of  an  inch,  several  ships 
may  be  lost  to  the  Port  of  Boston.  That 
inch  is  important  to  a  group  of  water- 
front workers  known  as  the  Clerks. 
These  are  men  who  carry  clipboards 
and  check  off  containers  as  they  leave 
or  go  aboard  a  ship. 

This  tape-measured  issue  is  a  big 
fight  today  at  Castle  Island.  Patterson, 
Wylde  &  Co.,  steamship  agents  for 
Holland  American  and  other  foreign 
lines,  used  Castle  Island  terminal  to 
unload  and  load  containers.  Because 
there  is  no  room  alongside  the  dock  for 
the  volume  of  containers  now  coming 
in,  the  agent  moved  many  containers 
into  a  large  area  located  at  right  angles 
from  the  berth. 

The  clerks,  who  are  an  independent 
arm  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Assoc,  claim  that  the  agent  must 
hire  three  more  clerks  at  $140  per  day 
if  the  containers  are  moved  from  the 
ship  to  the  big  space  off  to  the  side. 
The  containers,  the  clerks  say,  must 
stay  within  an  area  they  designate  if 
the  additional  crew  isn't  hired. 

Thus,  the  clerk  maintains  there  is  an 
invisible  line  at  the  dock.  If  that  line 
is  crorsed,  three  more  clerks  must  be 
hired  to  check  again  the  containers 
already  checked. 


We  are  assured,  however,  that  this 
invisible  line  does  exist.  This  line,  the 
clerks  say,  is  a  most  important  issue  to 
them.  The  steamship  agent,  however, 
while  it  cannot  see  the  line,  can  see 
the  space  it  needs  just  a  few  feet  from 
where  the  line  is  supposed  to  be. 

Said  John  Wylde,  Jr.,  president  of 
Patterson  Wylde,  "It's  impossible  to 
handle  the  big  containers  in  the  small 
area  the  clerks  say  is  inside  the  line. 
So  the  clerks  are  saying  to  me  that  I 
must  pay  $140  per  day  for  three  more 
clerks  if  I  want  to  put  the  containers 
in  the  space  on  the  other  side  of  the 
invisible  line." 

But  Wylde  is  in  an  unhappy  posi- 
tion. Although  his  clients  must  pay  the 
costs,  his  firm  is  not  allowed  to  cope 
with  this  problem  by  itself,  nor  can 
Wiggins  Terminal  Co.,  the  terminal 
operator.  Under  the  set  up  in  the  Port 
of  Boston,  all  management-labor  issues 
must  be  resolved  through  the  Boston 
Shipping  Assoc. 

CLERKS  INDEPENDENT 

So  the  invisible  line  issue  is  now  a 
dispute  between  the  BSA  and  the 
Clerks  of  the  ILA.  Here  again,  strange 
factors  enter  the  picture.  John  F. 
(Red)  Moran  is  the  boss  of  the  long- 
shoremen and  other  dock  workers 
here,  but,  informed  port  people  say,  he 
does  not  have  much  influence  with  the 
Clerks,  who  seem  to  be  a  power  in 
themselves.  That  means  Moran's  recent 
offer  "to  talk  things  over  and  compro- 


Castle    Island    Terminal,    South    Boston,    Is    an    Excellent    Facility    Beset    by    Crippling 
Squabbles  Created  by  Hard-Line  Labor  Leaders. 


mise"  can't  be  applied  in  this  situation. 
The  clerks  now  claim  that  they  have 
an  unwritten  agreement  with  the  Bos- 
ton Shipping  Ass'n  for  "two  setups" 
when  cargo  or  containers  are  moved 
from  a  designated  area  on  the  dock. 
Usually,  in  the  clerk's  view,  this  desig- 
nated area  is  right  alongside  the  ship. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  any  room  in 
that  area  is  not  a  factor. 

NOT  ENOUGH  ROOM 

The  important  factor  to  the  clerks 
is  that  they  have  a  rigid  limitation  on 
the  area  involved  so  that  any  move- 
ment of  cargo  beyond  that  area  will 
require  extra  clerks  on  the  payroll. 

The  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n  met 
on  this  problem  for  a  whole  day  and 
voted  to  take  legal  steps  and  get  com- 
pulsory arbitration  on  the  issue.  That 
may  take  several  months  before  any 
action  is  produced. 

In  the  meantime,  several  ships  are 
coming  in  with  big  loads  of  containers. 
There  isn't  enough  room  within  the  in- 
visible line  to  handle  the  volume. 

It  is  well-known  in  port  circles  that 
Wylde  feels  this  issue  should  be  tackled 
head-on.  Wylde  has  brought  more  ships 
into  Boston  than  any  other  person.  In 
fact,  without  his  personal  efforts  to  get 
ship  traffic  for  Boston  the  clerks  would 
have  more  to  worry  about  than  an  in- 
visible line. 

But  the  BSA  decided  not  to  make  a 
stand  and  is  going  the  legal  route  all 
the  way.  This  decision  is  one  of  many 
made  by  the  BSA  which  have  made 
local  port  interests  unhappy.  The  feel- 
ing here  among  Boston  interests  is  that 
a  showdown  is  needed  on  such  vague 
issues  as  container  storage  space  at 
Castle  Island. 

More  than  a  showdown  is  needed. 
The  problem  is  firm,  wise  leadership 
on  both  sides.  The  BSA  is  New  York- 
oriented  and  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  Castle  Island  invisible  line. 
The  clerks  are  not  required  to  follow 
Moran's  leadership  under  the  present 
set-up.  Again,  the  question,  "Who's 
in  charge?"  No  one. 
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Port  Needs  Direct  Labor-Owner  Plan 


Many  of  Boston's  port  problems 
could  be  wiped  out  in  one  sweep  if 
local  waterfront  management  could 
deal  directly  with  local  waterfront 
labor.  But  under  the  present  system 
that  simple  cure  is  most  difficult  to  ad- 
minister. 

In  the  Port  of  Boston,  all  labor- 
management  negotiations  and  handling 
of  wage  and  benefit  schedules  are 
handled  by  the  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n. 
a  close  relative  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
ping Ass'n.  and  strongly  influenced  by 
executives  of  New  York-based  steam- 
ship companies. 

The  only  major  local  characteristics 
of  the  Boston  Shipping  Ass'n.  are  its 
address,  name  and  roster  which  does 
include  some  local  people.  It  is  run, 
however,  by  individuals  with  a  large 
stake  in  the  fortunes  of  New  York- 
based  lines  and  its  policies  are  shaped 
by  decisions  made  in  the  offices  of  big 
New  York  maritime  interests. 

The  president  of  the  Boston  Ship- 
ping Ass'n.  is  Gerard  B.  Fox  who  is 
also  branch  manager  here  for  U.  S. 
Lines,  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  New 
York  steamship  companies.  The  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer  of  Boston 
Shipping  Ass'n.,  is  Fred  B.  Fitch, 
branch  manager  of  Moore-McCormack 
Lines,  another  big  New  York  company. 
Behind  them  in  the  association  are  rep- 
resentatives of  all  other  New  York 
steamship  companies  and  an  alliance 
of  New  York  headquartered  servicing 
companies. 

Even  with  the  most  virtuous  inten- 
tions such  an  association  would  find  it 
impossible  to  work  wholly  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Port  of  Boston.  The 
harsh  realities  of  business  competition 
and  economics  dictate  that  New  York 
gets  priority  in  every  decision. 

What  has  actually  happened  is  that 
the  Port  of  Boston  has  become  a  ma- 
nipulated environment  through  the 
controls  held  by  the  Boston  Shipping 
Ass'n.  The  labor  climate  here,  now 
known  around  the  world  as  the  highest 
cost  port,  is  the  creature  of  the  Boston 
Shipping  Ass'n.,  or,  more  accurately 
stated,  the  New  York  maritime  inter- 
ests. 

ONLY  DOING  THEIR  JOBS 

There  is  nothing  illegal  or  evil  in 


this  manipulation  of  the  Port  of  Bos- 
ton. The  men  who  run  the  association 
such  as  Fox,  Fitch,  John  Dennehy, 
James  Hogan  are  only  doing  their  jobs 
as  executives  of  their  firms. 

For  example,  Fox,  who  everyone  in 
the  port  says  is  the  big  power  in  the 
association,  is  also  highly  respected  by 
everyone  and  deservedly  so.  He  is  an 
able  executive  who  skilfully  and  relent- 
lessly serves  his  employer,  U.  S.  Lines. 
His  position  as  branch  manager  of  that 
company  in  the  Port  of  Boston  is  a 
critical  post  which  channels  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  per  year  into 
U.  S.  Lines. 

He  has  done  his  job  so  well  that 
U.  S.  Lines  now  has  captured  the 
major  share  of  business  remaining  in 
the  Port  of  Boston.  Many  New  Eng- 
land businessmen  who  try  to  ship  cargo 
out  of  Boston  say  that  U.  S.  Lines  to- 
day calls  it  own  tune.  That  story  has 
been  told  in  previous  articles  of  this 
series  along  with  Fox's  admission  that 
his  line  is  doing  a  good  business  in 
Boston  with  over  240  ships  here  per 
year. 

But  no  one  else  seems  to  do  so  well. 
Sea-Land,  a  major  competitor  of  U.  S. 
Lines  and  one  of  the  world's  biggest 
steamship  companies  and  the  leader  in 
containerization,  tried  to  get  into  Bos- 
ton. The  president  of  Sea-Land  has 
since  stated,  "We  could  do  a  lot  of 
business  out  of  Boston  if  we  could 
begin  operations  there." 

Now,  foreign  lines  trying  to  get  con- 
tainer service  started  here  are  running 


into  similar  snags.  Patterson  &  Wylde, 
local  agents  for  Holland  America  and 
other  foreign  lines,  has  been  setting  up 
a  growing  volume  of  container  ship- 
ping at  Castle  Island.  Again,  unex- 
pected complications  have  developed 
involving  Clerk  Local  1066,  and  that 
operation  is  now  at  a  standstill. 

CONTAINER  SNAGS 

Meanwhile,  U.  S.  Lines  is  catching 
up  with  the  container  revolution  and 
is  setting  up  a  big  operation  to  begin 
in  four  or  five  months  at  E.  Boston. 
In  fact,  its  current  container  volume 
at  E.  Boston  is  heavier  than  was  Pat- 
terson &  Wylde's  operation  at  Castle 
Island,  prior  to  the  clerk  dispute. 

All  this  is  great  for  U.  S.  Lines,  and 
the  Port  of  New  York  which  has  snared 
$2  billion  in  New  England  shipping 
commerce.  It  seems  all  too  obvious 
that  few  problems  in  the  Port  of  Bos- 
ton are  going  to  be  solved  until  local 
interests  get  themselves  into  a  position 
to  deal  directly  with  local  labor.  This 
group  could  include  the  steamship 
agents  whose  income  depends  on  the 
volume  of  business  out  of  this  port,  the 
terminal  operators  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Port  Authority.  These  people  are 
direct  employers  of  waterfront  labor 
and  should  handle  negotiations. 

The  present  system  involving  the 
Boston  Shipping  Ass'n.  is  a  New  York 
deal,  a  power  struggle  between  big 
New  York  and  foreign  competitors,  an 
alliance  with  New  York  labor,  and  thus 
of  little  benefit  to  Boston.  At  best,  we'll 
get  a  few  crumbs  here  and  there. 


MM 


Skyline  View  of  Boston  Harbor,  One  of  the  Best  Natural  Harbors  in  the  World,  Which  Is 
Being  Neglected  Because  Most  Shipping  Is  Being  Diverted  to  New  York. 
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U.S.  Reports  Verify  N.Y.  Blockade  on  Hub  Ships 


Most  of  the  information  about  the 
New  York  blockade  of  the  Port  of 
Boston  contained  in  this  series  is  care- 
fully documented  in  the  files  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  it  was  learned  this  week. 

One  of  the  documents  is  a  study 
said  to  have  been  conducted  with  sup- 
port from  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  An- 
other document  involves  findings  from 
research  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  and 
still  another  is  one  done  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority  in  1964. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  of  two 
studies  came  into  our  possession  this 
week  and  a  copy  of  the  ICC-Maritime 
Commission  study  is  now  en  route  to 
this  office.  It  appears  that  our  claim 
that  the  Port  of  Boston  is  controlled 
by  New  York  maritime  interests  is 
wholly  supported  in  each  of  these 
studies. 

The  existence  of  these  studies  poses 
another  mystery.  Why  did  the  people 
who  knew  about  these  documents  not 
tell  us  about  the  information  when 
we  began  our  long  investigation  of  the 
port?  Several  of  the  people  we  inter- 
viewed had  copies  of  these  studies  but 
did  not  even  hint  that  such  information 
was  available. 

Obviously,  the  incredible  New  York 
scheme  against  the  Port  of  Boston  re- 
vealed in  this  series  was  not  a  surprise 
to  some  key  people  in  the  Hub.  But 
for  some  reason  they  preferred  that  the 
public  not  be  told  the  whole  story. 

Now,  most  everything  is  out  in  the 
open  and  confirmed  by  official  files. 
And  a  lot  of  people  are  worried.  It's  a 
new  ballgame  for  Boston  from  this  day 
on. 

One  of  the  big  things  working  for 
Boston  is  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  unjust  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Port  of  Boston  by  New 
York  maritime  interests  could  be  the 
first  order  of  important  business  for 
the  new  cabinet. 

Already,  the  railroads  and  truck 
lines  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
role  of  the  new  cabinet  post  in  setting 
policy.  And,  of  course,  the  railroads 
and  truckers  are  important  factors  in 
the  squeeze  play  against  the  Port  of 
Boston. 


This  outlook  does  not  imply  any 
miraculous  happening  to  recapture 
some  $2  billion  in  New  England  com- 
merce now  flowing  through  the  Port 
of  New  York.  It  does  suggest  that  the 
stage  is  set  for  an  all-out  campaign  by 
Boston  and  New  England  to  force  all 
transportation  interests  to  play  an 
honest  game  with  the  Port  of  Boston. 

WILL  ESTABLISH 

The.  Department  of  Transportation 
is,  in  effect,  a  policy-setting  organiza- 
tion. It  will  do  research  in  the  eco- 
nomic issues  associated  with  transpor- 
tation and  get  involved  in  long-range, 
overall  implications  of  rate  regulation 
policies.  Most  important,  it  has  an 
interest  in  the  costs,  efficiencies  and 
convenience  of  shipping  cargo.  Ob- 
viously, New  England  businessmen 
have  a  lot  to  tell  DOT  and  all  the 
31  agencies  involved  in  transportation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  shippers  will 
have  a  lot  of  frank  talk  with  the  Mari- 
time Commission  examiners  when  they 
arrive  here  in  a  few  days.  The  exam- 
iners are  coming  here  to  determine  the 
existence  of  discrimination  against  the 
Port  of  Boston  and  violations  of  Fed- 
eral statutes  in  shipping  patterns  here. 


As  already  noted,  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  the  Port  of  Boston 
is  the  victim  of  serious  discrimination 
and  prejudice  in  the  policies  of  com- 
bined New  York  maritime  interests. 
And  it  seems  to  us  that  New  York 
forces  have  deliberately  created  and 
fostered  a  set  of  conditions  in  the 
Port  of  Boston  to  bar  expansion  of 
shipping  commerce  and  cause  a  full- 
scale  diversion  of  New  England  cargo 
to  New  York. 

EVASION  OF  LAWS 

Although  Federal  law  in  Shipping 
Acts  of  1916  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920,  as  both  have  been 
amended,  clearly  forbids  the  diversion 
of  cargo  from  a  natural  tributary  port 
to  another,  the  New  York  maritime  in- 
terests have  shown  no  concern. 

At  the  same  time,  the  New  England 
business  community  seems  to  have  pas- 
sively submitted  to  this  seizure  of  right- 
ful Boston  commerce,  with  no  more 
than  an  occasional  outcry  of  pain  at 
the  extra  costs  imposed  on  local  firms. 

Now  we  have  the  big  chance  to  do 
something.  It's  time  for  everyone  to 
start  doing  something  constructive  and 
to  make  demands  that  Boston  regain 
its  rightful  shipping  commerce. 


Boston  Docking  Facilities  Stand  Virtually  Empty  as  New  York  Shipping  Interests  Enforce 
"Blockade"  on  Port  of  Boston. 
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Let's  Get  Moving 


"Labor  will  co-operate.  We  will  sit 
down  and  talk  to  anyone  anywhere. 
This  is  a  world  of  compromise.  It's 
time  to  begin  to  move  for  the  good  of 
Boston,  New  England  and  the  public. 
Labor  has  had  fears  of  job  losses  from 
containerization  and  other  automation. 
All  that  is  past  history.  Labor  is  now 
willing  to  sit  down  and  talk." 

This  was  John  F.  "Red"  Moran, 
vice  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Ass'n,  speaking  at  a 
legislative  hearing  on  the  sorry  plight 
of  the  Port  of  Boston  —  a  hearing 
sparked  by  the  documented  disclosures 
in  a  series  of  Record  American  articles 
by  Business  Editor  Ed  Francis  showing 
how    the    Port    of    Boston    is    being 


strangled.  One  reason  is  that  lack  of 
liaison  between  labor  and  business  is 
ruining  Boston's  commerce. 

This  represented  a  complete  about- 
face  for  "Red"  Moran,  an  entire 
change  of  attitude  from  the  "Red" 
Moran,  who  for  months  has  rejected 
every  attempt,  including  pleas  from  the 
Governor,  to  sit  down  with  shipping 
representatives,  civic  leaders  and  gov- 
ernment officials  to  discuss  his  quarrel 
with  the  shipping  interests. 

What  motivated  this  turnabout  — 
and  speculation  is  running  rife  —  is 
not  important  at  the  moment.  Moran's 
words,  which  he  termed  "a  message  of 
good  faith  for  everyone,"  follow  a 
frank  admission  made  by  Carl  J.  Gil- 


bert, chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority,  that  both  management 
and  labor  must  share  guilt  for  the  sad 
state  of  Boston's  port. 

What  is  important  is  that  Moran's 
position  now  opens  the  way  for  im- 
mediate negotiations,  to  establish  a 
workable  labor-management  pact  that 
will  rebuild  our  port  and  regain  the 
shipping  business  so  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomy of  this  entire  region. 

If  the  legislative  hearings  in  both 
House  and  Senate,  accomplish  nothing 
further,  they  at  least  now  have  cleared 
the  air;  have  produced  a  climate  that 
should  bring  both  sides  together. 

We  cannot  afford  to  dally.  Time  is 
of  the  essence.  Let's  get  moving. 


\  <&.  qa£. 
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The  truth  about  the  port  of 


Boston 


